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NOTES 


Tue Queen, as the National Observer announced weeks 
ago, is not suffering frum any affection of the eyes. It is 
our pleasant duty to record that Her Majesty is in the 
best of health. 





Ir will no doubt surprise many when we state 
gravely, and in all good taste, that our Imperial Mistress 
has taken the greatest interest in the Anglo-Australian 
cricket matches, and that constant telegrams have been 
received on the subject of bat and ball by the Queen- 
Empress. When the real record of Her Majesty 
comes to be written it will be acknowledged that so 
gracious, so sympathetic, so hard-working a sovereign has 
never lived, and it is we, who live under her rule, who 
should be ever grateful for kindness extending the wide 
world over. 


Towarps the end of the month the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Roumania are expected at Osborne on a visit 
to the Queen, but there will be no official celebration 
beyond the use of Royal yachts and guards of honour. 
London will probably be the destination of the Royal couple 
after their sojourn in the Isle of Wight, and it is not im- 
probable that either Buckingham Palace or St. James's 
will be offered for their accommodation. The continued 
absence of the Princess of Wales on the Continent has 
caused the greatest regret round about Sandringham, 
where the Duchess of Fife has been taking her mother’s 
place as hostess in chief. Prince Alexander of Teck on 
his way to India, the, Duke of Fife and Lord Rosebery 
have been guests of the Prince of Wales and of course the 
seasonable rejoicings have been heightened by the presence 
of the Duke and Duchess of York and the Princesses of 
Wales. Mirth has been the order of the day and night 
at the Norfolk home of the Heir Apparent. 


Tue Princess of Wales attended by Major-General 
Stanley Clarke is expected back in England towards the 
end of next week from Russia, but at the last minute it is 
quite possible that arrangements may be altered. 





Prince Henry of Battenberg is to attend the annual 
meeting of the Royal Counties Agricultural Society at 
Bournemouth, The Governor of the Isle of Wight will, in 
all probability, voyage from the Isle of Wight in one of 
the Royal yachts. It is likely that he will be accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. 





Ir is understood that the Czar and Czarevna will arrive 
in this country during the coming summer, but that their 
residence will be purely of a private nature and take the 
shape of a private visit to the Queen and possibly a short 
stay at Buckingham Palace. 








] USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, St. Anprews, N.B. The 

‘ Me.ca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 
1101. Telegrams: Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Tue Hon. George Curzon, M.P., whose splendid letters 
in the Times on the Indian Frontier Question have 
attracted such general attention is expected to arrive in 
London on the 12th or 13th inst. It is believed with a 
great deal of accuracy that Mr. Curzon will be asked to 
make a special and confidential report on the subject 
of his travel to the Government. Certainly such an 
invitation should be given and accepted. 


Ir is not generally known that the French Ministry of 
Marine not only possesses plans of all our arsenals, but also 
of all our newest ships. In view of the Dreyfus disclosures 
it might be well for Lord Spencer and his colleagues to 
ascertain whence that information was obtained. Surely 
in some matters we are very much too confiding, as 
representatives of foreign governments know to their 
advantage. 





Lorp Wotverton has hired Lord Waterford’s yacht 
Fedora until the beginning of May, and in her will cruise 
in the Mediterrrnean with his bride. The yacht will wait 
at Nice for the newly married couple, and thence sail for 
Naples, Corfu, and Constantinople. The honeymoon 
itself will be spent at Iwerne Minster, Lord Wolverton’s 
place in Dorsetshire, and thence Lord and Lady Wolverton 
will proceed to Paris. 





Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone go to Cannes on Monday as the 
guests of Lord Rendel. Demonstrations at Charing Cross 
railway station are deprecated but will probably occur. 





No honour conferred by the Queen at the New Year 
has been more popular than the knighthood bestowed on 
the General Manager of the London and South Western 
Railway Company. And it comes with peculiar grace 
when Sir Charles Scotter, suffering not only from ophthalmia 
but from deep domestic distress, is entering upon another 
year ot his marvellously successful career in a: dark room 
at the Bath Hotel, Bournemouth. 





Tue birthday of Mr. Charles Pelham Villiers, ‘ Father of 
the House of Commons,’ coincides curiously enough with 
that of Mr. Gladstone, who sat in the Lower House for 
Newark in 1832, three years before the advent of the Corn 
Law repeal colleague of Cobden and Bright. We all 
know Mr. Villiers as a consistent politician, a fearless 
speaker, and an English gentleman, His great age, ninety 
three, precludes our wishing him many happy returns of 
his natal day, but that he may be spared to Wolverhampton 
and to us for a long time to come is the sincere desire of 
all who know him. In 1835 he was returned for Wolver- 
hampton and, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he has never been 
rejected by his first constituency. 











OURNEMOUTH.— Roya Batu Horer.’—ONtY HOTEL cm 
East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Tuere is something in the attitude of the Liberal Press 
towards the irrepressible Mr. Labouchere which reminds 
us irresistibly of the traditional dog-dealer recommending 
the snappish terrier to the distrustful customer. ‘Bless 
you, sir, it’s only his play’ is the key-note of every article 
written on this subject. They may be right or they may 
be wrong, for the Northampton terrier is an enigma; but 
it would not surprise us if he bit now and again to prove 
himself capable of being serious. 

Tuere is quite a pathetic tone in the messages 
which are received from Madagascar, messages sent a 
month ago and more, to be published eventually in juxta- 
position with the latest news from France. Unfortunately 
our hands are, as we had occasion to show in a recent 
article, absolutely tied in the matter; and we must look 
on, with such resignation as we may, during the progress of 
a cruel and, so far as can be judged, absolutely pointless 
expedition by the French. 





WE note with pleasure that there is good prospect of an 
alleviation, for the moment at any rate, of the distress 
which prevails in Newfoundland. Meanwhile, the very 
gravity of the present crisis opens the ground for striking 
a bargain with France which, once struck, would enable 
the considerable resources of the island to be developed. 
The French treaty-rights are clear enough and there is no 
sense in attempting to get out of them by mere quibbling, 
but France is not at all likely to lend a hand to the people 
in their financial extremity ; it ought surely to be within 
the powers of diplomacy to arrange that, if England will 
lift the island out of the mire, France on her part will 
consent to a reasonable revision of treaties which are 
worth nothing to her save as a pretext for raising petty 
quarrels, 


Concerninc the future government of the island all is 
still dark. Some men talk of a merger of Newfoundland 
in Canada: others swear by government of it as a Crown 
Colony : others declare that this would be reactionary and 
therefore wrong. But if representative government has 
been a failure—and it has—reaction would consist merely 
in the correction of an error. Nor would there be anything 
unprecedented in the disfranchisement of the electors in 
the Colony. Many a borough with almost as many 
inhabitants has been disfranchised for a tenth part of the 
corruption which has been proved conclusively to exist in 
Newfoundland, 


Tue following paragraph is extracted from the Evening 
Herald, dated St. John’s, December 13, 1894. We trust 
that Sir William Whiteway is in a position to contradict 
it at once: we confess that, although Sir William is by no 
means a man after our own heart, we cannot believe him 
to have been guilty of such unparalleled meanness as is 
attributed to him here. ‘Saturday afternoon Sir William 
Whiteway (who, by the way, is solicitor forthe Commercial 
Bank and therefore should be familiar with its condition) 
entered the bank and asked the manager to permit him 
to transfer his shares in the bank to an irresponsible 
relative. This being refused, Sir William Whiteway drew 
a certified cheque for nearly his whole balance—five 
thousand five hundred dollars—and proceeded to the 
Savings Bank where he deposited it at 230 pm. The 
cheque is still unpaid. That was Saturday afternoon ; 
on Monday morning the bank had failed and hundreds 
of widows and orphans, who had not Sir William White- 
way’'s inside knowledge, were irretrievably ruined. These 
are straight facts. Let Sir William Whiteway take us 
into the Law Courts to disprove them—if he can.’ 
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Wuite Mr. T. W. Russell has lost a wife who has stood 
at his side steadfast, full of life, zealous and enthusiastic 
at every crisis of a hard-fighting political life, the Unionist 
party have to mourn in the Jate Mrs. Russell one who 
had done excellent work for the cause over and over 
again. Mrs. Russell was one of the best types of woman 
who exercise an influence in politics. Endowed with no 
common charm of manner and with striking beauty of face, 
she was the life and soul of many an electioneering fight 
and her earnestness of purpose, her absolute conviction 
that the Unionists were right, and her spirited manner of 
expressing her convictions, made her an invaluable can- 
vasser. 





Tue death of Mr. Harold Swainson, at the early age of 
twenty-six, and at the beginning of a literary and 
artistic career which was more than promising, is the last 
sad legacy of the old year. Mr. Swainson’s main interest 
lay in architecture and its history and in Egypt, where 
death came to him, he took keen delight in observing, 
as his intimate friend writes, ‘how the Copts and Arabs 
still meet structural requirements in a traditional manner 
both “ rational and national.” 


ANTIPODEAN cricket appears to be like unto Antediluvian 
whist, for life has not been long enough to play long 
whist since the Deluge. Every match is fought out to 
the bitter end and we look forward with some confidence 
to one which shall last into a second week. The last 
match has been marked by features of such exceptional 
interest that it has roused excitement in cricket here 
even while men were talking of the prospects of ice in the 
Fen Country. It has been a conflict of Homeric propor- 
tions and, although England has carried off the honours of 
victory, Australia’s champions have obtained great renown. 
Nothing finer than the stand made by Turner and Iredale 
at the end of the second innings of Australia has been 
recorded in the annals of cricket. 





Tue truce that has been patched up between the South 
Eastern and Chatham railways is bearing fruit in the 
raising of fares at the expense of suburban passengers. 
Mr. R. B. Martin, M.P., himself a resident at Chisle- 
hurst, takes a practical view of the situation. Instead 
of making ‘ your woes a text for sermons in the Zimes,’ he 
says, instruct me or some other member of Parliament to 
block all their ‘ Bills, and make the best bargain possible 
under the circumstances. ‘This is sound advice. 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘The Parliamentary 
year was brought to an inglorious end at the close of last 
week. But little attempted and nothing done is the bilan 
of a multitude of troublous sittings. To the four national 
theatres in Paris a fifth should by right be added: the 
Palais Bourbon. It does not earn its subsidy. Much Ado 
About Nothing is an excellent play but its perpetual 
repetition palls, 


‘Tue event of the week has been the sudden and 
sensational ‘‘ sacking” of M. de Lanessan, alias M. Tout-va- 
bien. You will know the circumstances that accompanied 
the dismissal of the Governor of Tonquin, The letters of 
M. Canivet, ex-editor of Le Paris, now No, ? at Mazas, 
are re-directed to M. Dopffer. The Government was 
apprised in this way that the administrative secrets of 
Tonquin were in the worst possible keeping, they being 
regularly disclosed to a professional blackmailer. Not the 
least aston‘shing feature in the affair is the promptitude 
with which the truant M. de Lanessan was punished. We 
have long Leen unaccustomed to such exemplary energy. 
It would seem after all as if the much-talked-of restoration 
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of the “ principle of authority” were in fact envoie de 


realisation. 





‘M. ps LANESSAN though a small is a rather remarkable 
man. He entered politics as a red revolutionary under the 
patronage of Henri Rochefort. His conversion to sager 
and in every way more profitable opinions was however 
speedy. The party he abandoned has not been backward 
in twitting him with hankering after the flesh-pots of 
Opportunism, but his worst enemies ought to allow that he 
was something more than a mere place-hunter. His great 
merit was a hearty contempt for that red-tapism which is 
the bane of French colonial administration. His theory 
that Tonquin, ceasing to be a happy hunting-ground for 
incompetent functionaries, ought to be developed into a 
productive settlement is defensible if rank heresy in the 
purblind eyes of Gallie bureaucracy. It is doubtful 
whether the colony will benefit by his removal, as his 
successor has no particular qualification for the post except 
that of infinite respectability. 


‘Tue calm in the political world is only apparent. In 
the covlisses the gentle art of intrigue continues to keep 
its adepts occupied. Immediately on the reassembling of 
the Chamber next week the éureau or officers of the 
House will have to be chosen for the year. Interest in 
the question centres round the fate in store for M. Brisson. 
The Ministerialists have already had reason to regret that 
they allowed the Presidency of the Chamber to fall toa 
Radical. The plaintive ery of the Cabinet in a recent 
debate, ‘to be defended,’ pierced their hearts. A hostile 
President can worry a Government to an unlimited extent, 
lui faire des niches a tout bout de champ. M. Brisson’s 
triumph would be short-lived if the Centre, in their 
search for a suitable candidate, were not in an almost 
hopeless quandary. The necessity for ousting the enemy 
is, however, so pressing that a Ministerial President of a 
kind is likely to be unearthed in the end. After all, it is 
snly absolutely indispensable that he should possess a 
single virtue — the famous impartialité vraie of M. Buffet. 


‘Tuere are other storms in the offing. The text of the 
Government Bill for putting paid to the account of traitors 
and spies has been published. One of its provisions. 
evilently aimed at muzling the Press, has roused the 
Opposition to fury. It is adversely criticised by journals of 
every shade of opinion. If the Cabinet decides to stand 
or fall by this clause a Ministerial crisis can scarcely fail 
to be the result. Should this rock be weathered there is 
another quarter from which danger threatens. The funds 
for the Legion of Honour will not be voted with anything 
like good grace. A number of Deputies are inclined to 
vent the sins of MM. Canivet, Trocart and Heftler on 
the Government. The proceeding is illogical, but it may 
not, on that account, be less effective. 


‘A RATHER important rumour is in circulation. It is 
said that M. Waldeck-Rousseau is about to pass from the 
Senate to the Chamber. I have before had occasion to 
explain the rdle this politician is expected to play. The 
moderate Republicans regard him as the coming man. 


His election as Deputy would probably be the signal for 
his entrée en scene,’ 


MORITURI TE SALUTANT 
Give us the skill of our team in Australia, 
If it be only for scoring a ‘ bye,’ 
Stay our sad followers’ moan ‘ Willow-waly,’ a 
Word that seems doomed for a rallying ery. 
Guard us and shield us until we arrive 
Safe to the end of thy course, '95. 
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Let not the Lords longer scoff at the sorry stir 
Rosebery raises—no, they shall not laugh, 
When to the fray they behold the New Forester 
March like an elephant’s ultimate half, 
Bearing, for spreading dismay in their ranks, 
Well-chosen quips and a budget of cranks, 


‘Newcastle Programme,’ and all that we flung in it, 
Let it not alter the least little bit; 

Oh, for a cheek with no visible tongue in it, 
Oh, for an eyelid that winks not a whit, 

As we declare with hearts bolder than brass 

These are the measures we're longing to pass. 


Make the untractable Parnellite credulous, 
Make the McCarthyite more of a fool ; 
While we profess ourselves zealous and sedulous 
Friends of the glorious cause of Home Rule, 
Though it has been—we’re aware to a man— 
Rather more dead for some years than Queen Anne, 


Silence that old man—zne ludo sit nenia— 
Silence is golden for one of his age; 
If he must rage at the Turks in Armenia, 
Let him go out to Armenia and rage ; 
Silence him, if you would keep us alive 
But the brief length of your life, 95. 
M. S. 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


F the day for the election of new Councillors for the 
County of London has not been fixed for the Ides 
of March a grand opportunity for bringing to pass an 
historical coincidence has been lost; for certain it is 
that the day of election will prove fateful and fatal to 
the majority of the men who misrule five million people 
by refusing, out of mere petulance, to rule them at all. 
Londoners are traditionally patient, but the limits of 
their endurance have been reached; they will not 
submit any longer to be governed, or misgoverned, or 
not governed at all but simply talked at, by frothy 
aldermen of the calibre of Mr. Ben Tillett, by peripatetic 
demagogues who are now in Battersea and now in 
America, by fanatics who solace themselves with the 
belief that they have performed the trust confided to 
them by their constituents by closing a liquor-bar in a 
West End Music Hall, or by driving drunken sailors 
and their followers from one tavern to another. They are 
beginning to reckon up the performances of this County 
Council and the first. The first at any rate performed 
one achievement. It brought forth Lord Rosebery 
into public life, it enabled him, by sheer virtue of 
holding his tongue and looking pleasant—not that 
either of these accomplishments is supremely easy of 
attainment—to secure a reputation, and it is no fault 
of the first County Council that each successive breach 
by its sometime chairman of the golden rule of silence 
has torn away a fresh fragment of the veil of mystery 
which enveloped him, until he stands revealed now as a 
person of commonplace ability and uncertain purpose, 
until in fact he is a personal piece of evidence tending 
to the conclusion that the hereditary statesmanship of 
a peer is no great thing. 

The second County Council has talked ad nauseam, 
has poured out rivers of stale garrulity, has promul- 
gated many schemes, some silly, some impossible, and 
some wise enough, if those who promulgated them had 
but felt the slightest desire to carry them out, For 
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the rest it has neglected its duties. The rates have 
risen, as recent correspondence in the Times—which is 
the faithful mirror of public discontent—shows 
plainly, to such an extent that men are being 
driven out of London; ond the corresponding 
advantages, if any, are not visible to the naked 
eye. And the great schemes, like horses entered 
for classic races sometimes, were not meant to 
effect any purpose save that of attracting the eye of 
the proletariat to other schemes, confiscatory for the 
most part, upon the carrying out of which atten- 
tion to the real needs of London was said to depend. 
In other words, the County Council, appointed to do 
such work as might be necessary, and to raise funds 
after the prescribed fashion, attempted to establish 
new methods of taxation, and, because it was foiled in 
its endeavour, retired into a fit of the ‘sulks,’ and 
refused to do any work at all. Moreover, in addition 
to a base surrender to Trade Unionism, which involved 
cruel exclusion of independent workmen as a necessary 
corollary, we suspect some members of the Council of 
something very near akin to corruption ; and we know 
that one flagrant job was nipped ia the bud only by 
‘trouble’ (in the East End sense) which came to the 
man who would have profited. 

The question whether London shall be governed 
properly by men of weight and ability in the future 
depends of course mainly on the voters; but not on 
them alone since they cannot elect the right men 
unless the right men offer themselves as candidates. 
When mere nonentities are allowed to stand the mass 
of Londoners, who—as the Times said the other day— 
are provincials first and Londoners afterwards, let 
things slide and allow the wirepullers to have 
their way. But, this time, there is no danger that 
anything of the kind will happen. The London 
Municipal Society has worked quietly but effectually. 
It has secured already a list of candidates which 
includes numerous persons certain to command the 
confidence of the electors as men who will do their 
work honestly, industriously, and with a due regard 
both to economy and Progress. And, if we are not 
mistaken, the Society will not permit the ranting 
Socialists to claim a monopoly in the word Progressive. 
All of us, Tories and Whigs, Conservatives and Radi- 
cals, Unionists and Rebels, desire progress; the 
stationary creed in politics is impossible, but the 
difference between the really Progressive Councillor 
who calls himself, most unhappily, a Moderate and 
the nominally Progressive Councillor of to-day is that 
the former will carry out the duties entrusted to him, 
while the latter refuses to do anything because he is 
not permitted to do everything in his own way. So, 
since this present Council cumbereth the ground, let 
it go to its own place. 


A WARNING FROM IRELAND 


HE Welsh and the Irish parties have this much in 

in common, that they can be ‘squared ’—the 
phrase is Mr. Chamberlain’s—for less than they 
ostensibly demand. ‘Their disposition, in fact, recalls 
a manoeuvre of Prince Gortschakoft’s, who prepared 
two maps for the Berlin Congress—one setting forth 
the territorial aggrandisement nominally claimed by 
Russia and the other describing for his private use the 
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modest additions which he was prepared to accept, 
The story goes on to relate how, being very short. 
sighted, he handed over the wrong chart to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and thus his precautions turned to his 
own disadvantage. Similarly Mr. John Morley must 
be able by this time to forma pretty shrewd estimate 
of such vapourings as Mr. Healy’s at Clare. Indeed 
you do not require to be a Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant to observe that the items in the little account 
are not equally pressing. Mr. Healy lays great stress on 
the forthcoming Land Bill, and is good enough to indicate 
not only the date of its introduction—March or April 
—but also the form that it had best assume. No rent 
is to be levied on tenants’ improvements, but their 
value must be restored though Lord Inchiquin may 
wax angry. Mr. Healy is also in favour of amnest 
for those unmitigated miscreants styled political 
prisoners, and thinks that the Government should be 
requested to restore them to their families before 
leaving office. Here we pass from categorical demands 
to mild suggestion; and as for the statement that ‘ the 
Irish party will accept no weaker Home Rule Bill than 
that passed by the House of Commons two years ago, 
the point to notice is that all mention of March or 
April or even 1895 a.p. is carefully avoided. 

Weak Governments, as Mr. Healy truly though 
tritely remarks, are squeezable, but the amount of 
pressure applied depends upon the amount of muscular 
force exercised. We quite admit that the anti-Par- 
nellites are in a position to give Mr. Morley several 
uncomfortable hours, but they can scarcely venture to 
push matters to an extreme. So much Mr. Healy 
appears to allow, when he points out that the alterna- 
tive to a Radical Government is a Conservative Govern- 
ment. Would it be better for Ireland -Nationalist 
Ireland, of course—-to bring the Tories into office? On 
the contrary the present position, in which the Irish 
control the Government is almost ideal, were there 
not the uncomfortable uncertainty how long it can 
possibly last. Mr. Healy's usual shrewdness 
does not forsake him when he declares that to 
eject the Ministry on the Address, with an Irish 
Land Bill in prospect, would be extremely short- 
sighted. We may question the sincerity of his belief 
in the integrity of the Liberal party and the Liberal 
Cabinet, and time was when other expressions fell 
from his lips, But everything goes to show that the 
Anti-Parnellites will stand by the Government, so long 
as that Government exists. or one thing the decline 
of American dollars, which Mr. McCarthy so patheti- 
cally laments, is a strong argument against the precipi- 
tation of a General Election. Nor does it necessarily 
follow that, because the Parnellites threaten to go with 
the Opposition, they will, of necessity, make good their 
menaces. Mr. Redmond’s situation differs, no doubt, 
from Mr. McCarthy’s in that he has little to lose and 
not a little to gain. Still financial difficulties affect 
his following also, and they say to an even greater 
degree. Besides we have heard rumours of Parnellite 
mutiny before, and at the last moment comes the fear 
that the step will be misunderstood by the Irish con- 
stituencies. We may remark that even the defection 
of the Eight would not reduce the Government majority 
to a vanishing-point, though without the Eight the 
Government would certainly be unable to carry 4 
contentious measure through Committee. 
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The moral is that the Governitient may have 

more staying power than some men think. A 
year ago we were all declaring that it could not 
jast, and, after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, its life 
was reckoned by days rather than weeks. We note 
that the Z'imes, while declaring the situation to be 
satisfactory, adds a salutary warning on the necessity 
of vigilance and promptitude. Both are excellent 
qualities, but the second seems, for the moment, the 
more useful of the two. ‘The presumption is that the 
crucial period of the Session will fall between the 
opening of Parliament and Whitsuntide. Should the 
Government escape a vital defeat during these months, 
it might conceivably, by dropping some Bills and 
whittling down others, contrive to crawl into a recess, 
Observe that the habit of self-respect, which should 
render such procedure unendurable, is absent from Her 
Majesty's present advisers. ‘They are quite capable of 
postponing the House of Lords resolution until the 
last moment, and then accepting a majority of two as 
entirely sufficient. Lord Rosebery has blustered, no 
doubt, about an appeal to the people, but he has been 
as chary as Mr. Healy on the matter of dates. lor 
these reasons it is incumbent upon the Opposition to 
press the attack at every point, and to refrain 
altogether from intervals of lethargy. If its leaders 
cannot insist upon the production of the resolution, at 
least they can extort the reasons, if any, of continued 
mystification, Above all, the rank and file should be 
unflagging in its attendance. At the end of last 
Session the Ministerial majorities were larger than they 
need have been, and the figure by which Colonel Nolan 
carried the second reading of his Bill for the repeal of 
the Crimes Act was an indirect slur upon Mr. Balfour's 
administration. These mistakes are easily avoidable, 
and we have every reason to believe that they will be 
avoided. 


ARMENIA: § at JUDICE LIS ES1 


HE later telegrams from Constantinople, St. 
Petersburg, and elsewhere, about Armenia and 
the Armenians are more disturbing than their pre- 
decessors. They convey no new reports of the original 
outrages, neither do they confirm the fold ones; and 
yet they are laden !with more oppressive portents of 
trouble to come. It is still too soon to look for a 
blazing Armenian Question, but not a moment too 
soon for conviction that whatever crimes the ‘Turks 
may, or may not, have been guilty of in Armenia, the 
Armenians both at home and abroad are far gone in a 
determination to force that question to an issue. And 
though the atrocity reports of a month since made a 
singularly small sensation on arrival, and though certain 
Governments which have the strongest interest in 
lopping Armenia from the T'uckish Empire seemed 
quite unmoved by those ‘reports, signs of what may 
prove a formidable movement eventually begin to 
appear now. 

It behoves us, therefore, to take Mr. Gladstone's 
advice in this matter to the full extent of his meaning, 
and perhaps a little more. ‘Though he naturally fears 
that the most frightful tales of the murdering and 
ravishing in Armenia are the truest, he solemnly bids 
us await inquiry before quite believing them and acting 
on the belief. He should be obeyed, and his exhorta- 
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tion bettered. If public opinion in this country is to be 
brought to bear on an Armenian Question, and if before 
it speaks it should be fully informed, a glance must be 
thrown upon various matters beside the murdering and 
the other thing. May we hope that in saying this we 
shall not be suspected of indifference to either crime as 
a means of imperial government? We trust so. The 
Anglo-Armenian Association itself may believe that we 
harbour no such sentiment. All we mean is that the 
murdering and the other thing do not comprise the 
whole of the Armenian Question. Mr. Gladstone is, of 
course, quite right if he thinks that the first matter for 
inquiry is whether and how far it is true that the 
Turkish excesses in Bulgaria have been repeated in 
Armenia. And inasmuch as he asserts or implies that 
no imaginable provocation or pretext can excuse such 
horrors as were perpetrated at Batuk, he speaks the 
mind of every human creature in this country for one. 
But when Mr. Gladstone addressed the Armenian 
deputation which interviewed him the other day—at 
the same time, of course, addressing the whole mass of 
public opinion in these islands—neither he nor any- 
body else hereabout knew how much truth there was 
in the atrocity reports from Armenia, though they were 
circulated a month ago. Again we say that we do not 
deny their truth. It seems to us, however, that till 
they are substantiated it becomes the trusted counsel- 
lors of the people to remind them that a great 
deal depends upon how much truth there is in these 
stories; and further, that meanwhile it would be 
judicious not to withhold attention from the proba- 
bilities of wilful and designing exaggeration. 

Asked to explain why it is so dutiful to bring these 
two points before Armenian deputations and British 
newspaper-readers, we should reply, as to the first, 
somewhat as follows. A village is overrun by half a 
hundred soldiers who burn every house and kill every 
creature they can lay hands on, as the gallant and 
blameless Japanese did at Port Arthur. The houses 
are certainly in ashes, the people certainly dead. Is it 
massacre and outrage, or something quite different ? 
The village being remote and unheard of, you can say 
at a thousand miles distance that the only offence of 
the villagers was that having paid the year’s taxes twice 
already, they hesitated about paying a third time, and 
refused to compound by handing over their wives and 
daughters. ‘That is outrage and massacre. But what 
is it if the villagers have taken part in an insurrectionary 
movement, have collected arms, and have used’ them on 
the soldiery 2? Why then the burning of the village and 
the killing of the people (we do it ourselves sometimes 
in frontier troubles) is something different ; and it does 
not become the outrage and massacre of your description 
because, with the worthy motive of freeing your country, 
where the village is, you have permitted yourself a 
certain measure of pathetic exaggeration. And now 
comes out the force of what was meant when we said 
that a great deal depends upon how much truth there 
is in the stories from Armenia. Are they wholly true ? 
Then, in the name of humanity we have a right to 
interfere. Are they lying suggestions, as in the case 
supposed? ‘Then, though the villagers are dead and 
their houses lie in ruin, what rights have we ?—what 
right as a Government ? 

As to the second point, which naturally follows upon 
the first, we should say this. There do appear distinct 
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probabilities of wilful exaggeration ; probabilities quite 
distinct enough to demand warning of them. ‘The 
assertion that an insurrectionary movement has been 
preparing in Armenia for some time past has every look 
of likelihood ; and we know of various committees in 
foreign lands which have been busy of late in ripening 
the Armenian Question. We do not say they have 
been to blame; we only say that they have been busy, 
and with what better material could they be supplied 
than tales of Turkish severity and oppression exag- 
gerated into the Batuk histories which had so violent 
an effect in JS76? Because of their Armenianism, 
Armenian patriots are the likeliest men in the world 
to fall into the temptation of adopting this expedient. 
Possibly, however, we are newly prejudiced by some 
rather striking betrayals of this Armenianism : Stories 
of five and twenty young and beautiful village-brides, 
all taking refuge in church at the same time—in vain. 
Simple, ingenuous, but prompt approach to the foot- 
stool of the great orator of Hawarden, bearing the gift 
of achalice! The language of one of the Armenian 
delegates to Hawarden, when interviewed a few 
days since by a news agency. ‘The Armenian 
veracity of this gentleman when he said _ that 
‘at the present moment the British Foriegn Otfice— 
our deadliest enemy—is assisting the Turkish Govern- 
ment to evade exposure, by consenting to the infamous 
imposture of a Turkish Commission of Inquiry. ‘To 
you I say, so the scrupulous and trustworthy delegate 
went on, ‘that your Foreign Office is a disgrace to the 
professed Christian Government of England ; because it 
has pretended to be the friend of my countrymen in 
Turkey, when its real aim has been to shield their 
oppressors, and to manipulate the influence of the 
British Embassy at Constantinople in the interest of 
concession-hunters and company promoters. It was on 
this account, it seems, that the Armenians of Paris and 
London were compelled to implore the aid of Mr. Glad- 
stone, chalice--(happy thought !)—chalice in hand. 
And ‘he sees with the eye of a prophet and the heart of 
a Christian———’ and so on. ‘Too much Armenianism 
by far. And where that came from there is plenty 
more ; and that is one reason why we say that British 
prophets who seek to guide the public mind on 
Armenian afiairs should not withhold attention from 
the probability of wilful and designing exaggeration. 
It is only a temporary precaution, and no hindrance 
whatever to the ultimate revelation of the truth. 





THE CRISIS IN GERMANY 


ERMANY, there is scarcely a doubt, is on the eve 

of events of signal importance. The authority 

of the Crown is about to be affirmed or weakened ; the 
unity of the Empire to be sapped or consolidated, 
The drama is sure to be worth the watching both from 
the intrinsic moment of the issues at stake and the 
promise it offers of sensational incident. An Emperor 
at bay can never be a trivial spectacle, but the present 
German Kaiser may be counted on to fight for his 
birthright with a vigour and resourcefulness that should 
lend the conflict exceptional interest. William II. has 
already given his measure to an extent which makes it 
certain that he possesses a most strongly marked 
individuality, and a quite fearless personal initiative. 
He may be depended on not to abate one jot of what 
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he holds his rightful pretensions without a desperate 
struggle. ‘The only moot point is whether his wisdom 
will be found equal to his courage. ‘This much may be 
prophesied without diffidence: his adversaries will need 
to show their very best metal, for they are dealing with 
a man who is not likely to acknowledge himself beaten 
until he has played every card in a hand which contains 
a fair proportion of trumps. 

The dual nature of the present crisis enhances, of 
course, its gravity. As we have said, there is a revolt 
in progress against the hegemony of Prussia and against 
the royal "prerogative. Of the two the latter is the 
more developed and probably the more dangerous, 
‘Taking the bull by the horns the Emperor—to speak 
as is usual in analogous circumstances of his responsible 
advisers would seem a superfluous subtlety—has himself 
precipitated a conflict that may prove for a time 
decisive by hitting out from the shoulder at his 
antagonists. ‘The Bill for stemming the revolutionary 
propaganda which the Reichstag is to consider in its 
approaching session is drastic and thoroughgoing. It 
is to be noted, however, that the projected alterations 
in the penal code have already been adopted in great 
part in France as the result of the repressive legislation 
introduced after the murder of President Carnot. The 
most stringent provisions of the measures are those 
directed against the spread of subversive doctrines in 
the army. Both the contending parties are alive to the 
fact that their fate will be decided by the way the 
battle goes in the barracks. If the Socialists win over 
the soldiers, it is to be expected that they will win all 
along the line. Judging from such evidence as can be 
got and particularly from the admissions of the 
agitators themselves, the great bulk of the army is 
uncontaminated, Ilow long this will remain the case 
will appear dubious when it is considered that the sons 
of the present Socialist voters must pass in due course 
through the ranks. A third portion of the Bill deals 
the reverse of tenderly with the liberty of the Press. 
A modification of these sections is probable and perhaps 
desirable, but the character of the Opposition the 
German Emperor has to combat with must not 
be overlooked when criticising the weapons he thinks 
fitto employ. It is an opposition of irreconcilables, 
of avowed advocates of the Social revolution. ‘To such 
men no quarter can be given and least of all by a 
monarch, ‘To apply to such a struggle our own 
methods of Parliamentary reform would be to court 
failure. Itis a case for recourse toa policy of Thorough. 
The delicate feature of the situation is the fear with 
which such a policy inspires the parties whose oppo- 
sition must be considered legitimate. In their dread 
that the same sauce intended for the goose may prove 
sauce for the gander as well, they may be tempted to 
join hands with the men who are as much their foes as 
foes to their Emperor. <A sinking of minor differences, 
some concession to those who aim at purely constitu- 
tional reform, seems to be reasonable and almost imper- 
ative. ‘The great bulk of the German nation—the 
race does not gird at a ruler, but on the contrary makes 
its obeisance instinctively to a uniform—has no inkling 
of, let alone any deep yearning for, such liberty as is 
second nature to us in Mogland. Satisfy the wishes of 
this tractable majority and the wind will be taken out 
of the sails of the intransigcants, 

A sort of link may be traced between the simul- 
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taneous coming to a head of the revolutionary agitation 
and the outburst of disaffection in Southern Germany. 
From the days of the Deutsche Jahrbuch onwards, to go 
no further back, the Southern States have always lent 
a more willing ear than Prussia to the claptrap of the 
demagogue. A general election must be awaited to 
obtain an accurate gauge of the depth of this disaffec- 
tion. All that can be said at present is that the facts 
to hand forbid the denial of its existence. No such 
article as that which appeared recently in the Stuttgart 
Reobachter has seen the light in a German newspaper 
since the founding of the Empire. ‘The cry has been 
taken up by other organs issued in the saine State, 
notably by the Deutsche Reichspost and the Volks 
Zeitung. Fqually significant are certain diplomatic 
appointments that have been much commented 
on, and the absence from the Christmas festivities 
at Berlin of several Princes belonging to the 
reigning families of the South. The past history 
of Germany does not argue in favour of treat- 
ing racial jealousies in Germany as an umimportant 
factor in the national life. ‘They have slumbered for a 
quarter of a century ; but it must be remembered that, 
before they were put to rest by the triumphs of 1870 
and the matchless diplomacy of Bismarck, they were 
the cause of much heartburning. The lrench states- 
men who to the last hugged the fond idea that Bavaria 
would not march with Prussia were wrong, but a hair 
might have turned the scale. ‘These old hatreds may 
have spent their force; but there would be more in- 
ducement to take this view had their reawakening a 
transient reawakening, it may be—undergone a longer 
postponement. Altogether, it behoves the German 
Kaiser to walk warily, lest his Empire prove an image 
with feet of clay or the Fatherland witness a repetition 
of the events of 1848. 


CHRISYINA ROSSETTI 
QOME few years ago Mr. Gladstone undertook, it 
b 


may be remembered, to enumerate what he 
described with a courtliness and a classicism alike old- 
fashioned, the ‘ followers in the train of Sappho.’ This 
critical effort of the illustrious man—on all subjects 
an expert among smatterers, ard a smatterer among 
experts—had the exact result that might have been 
anticipated. ‘That is to say it impressed deeply all who 
were entirely ignorant of contemporary poetry with Mr, 
Gladstone’s extensive knowledge of it; while upon all 
those who had any acquaintance with the subject it 
produced a precisely opposite effect. His list of poetesses 
whose names were in his opinion, on Fame’s eternal 
bead-roll worthy to be filed, was of a quite pathetic 
ineptitude. It amused by its redundancies, and stupe- 
lied by its deficiencies. A libro d’oro with only five 
or six entries during the last thirty or forty years, and 
the name of Miss Christina Rossetti—unless we are 
mistaken—not among them! ‘he ladies whom Mr. 
Gladstone had honoured with a place in the register of 
the female immortals were not only in all, or certainly 
nearly all instances, unknown to the general public 
(which, of course, made it rejoice more than ever in 
its Grand Old Man, and caused the wonder to grow 
that even one grand old head could carry all he knew), 
but, what was worse for the eminent enumerator, were 
familiar to all competent critics of poetry as respectable 
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verse writers of a quite distinctly second rank. In fact, 
every decently informed commentator on Mr. 
Gladstone’s essay in criticism remarked at the time 
that it would be comparatively easy to draw up a far 
more distinguished list of poetesses without being 
indebted to Mr. Gladstone for more than one, at the 
outside, of the names cited by him. And among all 
such commentators there seemed to be a pretty general 
consent to assign the first place on that list to the 
gifted singer who has just exchanged a long period of 
poetic reticence, due, it is to be feared, to failing health 
and latterly to severe suffering, for the everlasting 
silence of death. 

We certainly feel no disposition, least of all at the 
present moment, to question the justice of this appre- 
ciation. No doubt it had grown to be of late years, at 
any rate, largely traditional ; and no doubt, too, Miss 
Rossetti, who, at the beginning of her career, 
was unquestionably much the loser by being her 
brother’s sister may, towards its close, have reaped 
something more than a compensatory advantage from 
the relationship. It gratifies a healthy human instinct 
to believe as much as possible in whole ‘families of 
genius, and if there was a time when the brother’s fame 
overshadowed the sister's, there came also, we suspect, 
a time when the same fame which had once cast the 
shadow, became for her a source of reflected light. The 
name of Rossetti has perhaps helped the advance of her 
reputation more than the names of Dante Gabriel can 
have hindered it. Still, it is only with the general public 
that accidents of birth and nomenclature count for 
much. ‘The critical verdict has concurred, as we have 
seen, with the popular one, and even those who do not 
agree with it would find it a hard matter to upset. 
Miss Rossetti, it is true, was far from being a great 
artist. ‘Ihe Muses indeed seem unable to rear a female 
child with the potentiality of that particular accomplish- 
ment. Mrs. Browning’s is the ‘leading case’ on the 
effect of combining the utmost wealth of poetic 
inspiration with the most lamentably defective sense of 
poetic form; and though Miss Rossetti’s sins of 
manner are far less heinous than Mrs. Browning’s 
it must be remembered that she cannot plead an 
equally valuable set-off in the merits of her matter. 
Fine as is the romantic and mystical quality of, for 
instance, ‘The Prince’s Progress, it is impossible for 
any one with a sense of form and a conscience in the 
matter of either rhyme or rhythm not to suffer 
serious abatement of his pleasure through the faulty 
technique of the poem. Nor is it only at mere 
flaws in its metrical mechanism that a_ sensitive 
reader is apt to stumble. The Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment displayed in its literature no less than its art 
the defects of its qualities; and in its efforts 
after the simplicity of the old ballad poetry it 
too often lapsed into a bathos which that poetry so 
invariably, indeed so almost miraculously, avoids, 
‘Tedious land for a social Prince, is a homely line 
enough, but its homeliness is of the wrong sort. 
Throughout the poem in fact, as throughout all the 
pieces of Miss Rossetti’s freshest singing-time, we are 
continually coming across lines and even whole passages 
which no exacting standard of workmanship could 
possibly have passed. It would be unjust to more than 
one of our younger and still living poetesses not to 
admit that they have shared in that extraordinary 
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advance in the miastery of the poetic language which is 
so conspicuous a feature even of essentially ‘minor’ 
poetry at the present day. 

Nevertheless, and after all is said, we find ourselves 
reverting to the admission with which we set out, namely, 
that it was a just judgment that assigned to Miss 
Rossetti her position of the foremost poetess of 
her time. For it cannot, we think, be denied that 
not only in poetic vision and imagination, but above 
all in the supreme quality of poetic feeling, she left 
all her sisters behind. She may not have used—she 
did not use—her material to the best advantage, but one 
cannot dispassionately study any volume of her verse 
without feeling that it contains more of the true stuff of 
poetry than is to be found in the work of even her 
closest rival. It has been said that her poetry 
was, in its own way, as intensely subjective as 
her brother's; but unless this criticism confines 
itself strictly to the work of her later years it is 
not merely inaccurate but so far from the fact that 
its direct contrary would be nearer the truth. It 
might indeed be affirmed with only an apparent paradox 
that, painter though he was, the objective, external, 
picturesque side of the Pre-Raphaelite movement did not 
present itself with such intensity to Dante Gabriel as 
to Christina Rossetti. And so far as regards the 
brother’s poetical as distinct from his pictorial 
expression of himself, the contrast which he 
offers to the sister is still more marked. Much 
superior to hers in power, in compass, and in skill of 
vocalisation, the man’s voice had never a single ‘ native 
wood-note wild’ in it from the beginning of his singing 
to the end. The eye of the poet was all but for ever 
turned inwards, and for one inspiration that his muse 
received from the world without him she got a hundred 
from the world within. That was notso with Christina 
Rossetti in the days of ‘Goblin Market’ and the ‘ Prince’s 
Progress, and those who compare her singing impulse 
with her brothers must be thinking solely 
of her later forms of song. ‘Then, indeed, it is 
true that that strain of religious mysticism which 
was really common to both of them, and whose 
potency in the brother's nature Mr. Gosse so finely 
brings out in one of his recently published poems, 
became dominant in the sister also. Such conquests 
from the strictly neutral point of view of art are always 
of course to be deplored. ‘They necessarily narrow the 
outlook upon life while giving intensity to the vision ; 
and as a rule they forbid all hopes of the greater forms 
of poetic production on the part of the conquered poet. 
Still they do not and cannot depoetise him, and it was 
impossible for Miss Rossetti even as a writer of exclu- 
sively ‘ religious’ poetry to descend to the prettinesses 
of The Christian Year. In nearly everything which 
she wrote in this kind—in her briefest hymn no less 
than in her longest devotional poem—there is that 
indefinable mark which enables us to distinguish those 
who have been admitted to the adytum of the Muses 
from the pious but unprivileged ‘proselytes of the 
gate.’ 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 


[ must have struck many readers of the papers who 
looked at the list of New Year honours, that the 
hostility of the Cabinet to the Upper House, vague and 
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unintelligible as its workings are, has had one whole. 
some effect on the actions of Ministers themselves, 
‘The Liberal party has hitherto been especially lavish of 
the higher hereditary honours. This year not a single 
new peer is to be found in the list. Lord Rosebery 
has obviously no wish to increase the weight of the 
majority under which he is already crushed. ‘The 
minor honours are given freely enough, and in several 
cases for a cause which we trust will endure. That 
Lord Rosebery should cease to hold a place in which 
he can recommend any man for a baronetcy or knight- 
hood would unquestionably be best. The next best 
thing is that he should have many occasions for recom- 
mending unsuccessful Separatist candidates. We do 
not grudge the gentlemen whom he has made knights, 
because they are uncommonly likely to be sacriticed 
before the growing strength of the Unionist party, 
their modest reward. Sir John Barran and Sir George 
Newnes are no doubt sufficiently acquainted with 
the wickedness of the world not to be surprised if we 
express a hope that their promotion to  baronetcies 
is given as consolation beforehand for a loss which we 
shall, in a fair way, do our best to inflict upon them, 
Sir J. Russell Reynolds and Sir J. Eric Erichsen reap 
the traditional reward of the successful practice of 
medicine and surgery —which no man grudges. 

Tne bulk of the personal honours, whether they 
take the form of first-gift or promotion, are quite 
regular, and even traditional. It is one of the uses of 
big bridges or canals to confer knighthoods, Music 
has always won an occasional knighthood, and seldom 
more fairly than in the case of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
Personal friends and travellers on the London and 
South-Western Railway will alike congratulate Sir 
Charles Scotter. Colonial statesmen, and Colonial 
judges, have an established right to knighthood in 
reasonable proportion. The distribution of the Order 
of the Bath, in the successive grades of G.C.B., K.C.B, 
and C.B., is strictly regular, That Sir W. White 
should bea K.C.B. for designing very big ships, and Dr. 
Garnett a C.B. for having been before he became keeper 
of the printed books in the British Museum the most 
friendly, helpful, exact, and inexbaustibly informing of 
Superintendents of the Reading Room, are both facts 
which strike us as emirently fitting. Lord Cromer’s 
G.C.B , besides being strictly regular, will serve a good 
purpose, if it is taken by our French friends as one 
sign that we have no intention of being talked or 
bullied out of Egypt. 

The one feature of the Honours List which has a 
certain novelty is the nomination of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
to be a Privy Councillor, It isnot on that account the 
less proper. Mr. Rhodes has perhaps dragged the 
Imperial Government after him, rather than served it 
in the way most satisfactory to the official mind. 
There have even been features in his triumphant course 
in South Africa which are not wholly pleasing to all 
unofficial Moglishmen. But if Mr. Rhodes’s methods of 
extending the Empire have been open to criticism there 
is no doubt that he has succeeded. His has been in 
fact the one vigorous, successful, governing, intelligence 
which has been directed to the South African question 
in our time. Recognition of his services is eminently 
proper, and the form chosen will strike most people as 
appropriate. It has been too much our custom hitherto 
to profit by the labours of those who have been 
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employed as Mr. Rhodes has been, and to neglect the 
Jabourer—even when we did not sacrifice him in some 
fit of sentiment. Lord Rosebery has taken a better 
course, and the dignity conferred on Mr. Rhodes is a 
becoming feature of a very decent list of New Year 


Honours. 


THE KING OF NAPLES 
Eye the duties prescribed to kings, those of 


4X =the days of misfortune are the most solemn ; 
and I wish to fulfil them with a resignation which has 
no weakness, and with a calmness and confidence as 
befits the descendant of so many illustrious sovereigns,’ 
These were the opening words of King Francis II.’s 
proclamation to his subjects on leaving his capital ; 
and now, after thirty-five years of exile, there is not 
one, even among the most malevolent of his enemies, 
who will deny that this august wish has been amply 
fulfilled. He has left behind him, for the edification 
of posterity, a memory which will be no less glorious 
for the saintly patience and kingly dignity of his years 
of adversity than for the kingly valour which extorted 
for the Hero of Gaéta the boundless admiration of a 
hostile Europe. For his tomb might be borrowed 
a phrase from the well-known parish church of 
Saint Germains: § Magnus in prosperis ; in adversis 
major. The long years of his exile were a monument 
to all the kingly virtues, a continuous sacrifice at the 
altar of principle’; and he proved himself worthy not 
merely of the ‘illustrious sovereigns’ among his 
fathers, but even of the saintly mother, whom Holy 
Church did not hesitate to proclaim Venerable. 
Despite all the outrages he endured, he was never 
known to speak evil of any man, and none saw him out 
of humour at any time, save only when he saw himself 
inable to do a friend a service. His charity was 
unlimited, or limited only by the bounds of his purse, 
and there will be many—bhumble es well as high-born 
who will have cause to regret the demise of so generous 

a l’rince. No character is so searchingly tried as that 
of adiscrowned monarch, and that King Francis should 
have come so triumphantly out of the ordeal is the 
most signal confirmation of the promise given by his 
baptism of fire at Gatta. He might have saved his 
crown by submitting to the dictation of a Piedmontese 
Minister and declaring war against Austria, with whom 
he had no quarrel; he might have saved his private 
fortune of a million sterling (bequeathed by his mother 
and confiscated first by Garibaldi and afterwards by 
Garibaldi’s royal accomplice in defiance of the elements 
of probity) by giving a formal assent to accomplished 
facts. But he held that the abandonment of a principle 
may not be bought or sold and that the independence 
of his country must be maintained entire or not at all. 
We have borrowed from James II.’s epitaph to form 
that of the late King of the Two Sicilies. ‘There was a 
striking similarity between the careers of both monarchs. 
Neither the English nor the Sicilian revolution was a 
national movement. Both were the work of foreign 
enemies abetted by a minority of traitors, taking the 
sacred name of Liberty in vain and prostituting it to 
their own ends. The Sicilian revolution was from 
beginning to end an artificial movement and its success 
found expression for the will, not of a Sicilian people, 
but of a Piedmontese Minister. Scarcely one-fifth of 
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the Garibaldian army in Sicily consisted of Sicilians 
and the plebiscite at Naples was an impudent farce, 
foreigners voting in their capacity of ‘ liberators’ and 
the loyal only recording their noes at the peril of their 
lives and liberties. Even Garibaldians have admitted that 
the enthusiasm of the Neapolitan populace on the solemn 
entry of the ‘ Liberator’ was entirely artificial. Both 
revolutions were consummated by the vilest treachery in 
the highest quarters. Cavour boasted that he had ‘ dug 
two mines under the throne of King Francis,’ one by 
the treason of his Prime Minister, Liborio Romano, the 
other by the treason of the King’s own uncle, the 
Prince of Syracuse ; and the boast was amply justified. 
The campaign in Sicily was conducted by the treacher- 
ous General Briganti, a Sicilian Marlborough, who was 
in almost open intelligence with the enemy and had 
arranged with them for a mere military promenade, 
conduct which earned him the appropriate retribution 
of a fusillade from his own soldiers. And the only 
result as far as the people is concerned, has been a 
change of masters, and by no means a change for the 
better. Naples and Palermo have seen their king 
robbed and hunted into exile only to be ‘ governed by 
prefects from Turin, to quote once more from a 
proclamation by King Francis. And even if we could 
attach full credence to the vivid imaginings of those 
apostles of disorder, to whom we owe the popular 
version of ‘Bomba’ and ‘ Bombalino’s’ government, 
it would still compare favourably with the state 
of things which the revolution has entailed. Over 
a generation has passed since the golden age of 
Democracy was ushered in, and corruption has become 
constantly more rampant and unconcealed, national 
bankruptcy more imminent, life and property more 
insecure, taxation more grinding, discontent more 
widespread. ‘The death in exile of a brave mar and a 
good king may provoke us to profound melancholy and 
misanthropy ; we may borrow the words of Hildebrand 
and say cynically that King Francis ‘loved righteous- 
ness and hated iniquity—therefore he dies in exile.” 
But if we view the interests of the human race more 
broadly, we may find consolation in the signal illustra- 
tion afforded by united Italy of the homely maxim that 
‘cheats never prosper.’ And we dare wager that, with 
his honour intact and his courage in all men’s mouths, 
the deposed monarch was more to be envied than any 
of the intriguers who brought about his deposition. 

All the Courts of Europe are plunged into mourning 
by the demise of the King of the 'I'wo Sicilies, save only 
that of the Quirinal, which has decided apparently to 
reject the claims alike of near relationship and of decency, 
in order to pursue an enmity beyond the grave. It is 
said that Humbert of Savoy refrained even from sending 
the customary condolences, which would doubtless have 
savoured of the farcical at his hands, but which could 
only be withheld with a very bad grace indeed. ‘Tne 
Pope's hesitation to render to King Francis’s memory 
the honours which are customary on the demise of a 
Sovereign is regrettable, and to some extent surprising, 
for, whatever may have been His Holiness’s attitude 
toward Legitimism outside Italy, he has hitherto held 
aloof from all suspicion of compromise within the con- 
fines of the peninsula. But whatever the Pope's oppor- 
tunism may have forced him to do or to leave undone, 
there is no possible doubt as to his real sentiments on 
this occasion, 
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THE READING FIASCO 


i? New York there lives a gentleman named Frederick 
P, Oleott, who seems to spend his existence in form- 
ing committees and serving on them. Whether it be his 
profession or only his fad does not appear, but no doubt 
he does not find his labour vain. We know some of these 
committees on this side of the Atlantic, in particular the 
philanthropic organisation which induced holders of 
Virginian bonds to accept a miserable fraction of their 
just due. With others of Mr. Olcott’s efforts we are, 
fortunately perhaps, less familiar,‘but a glance at American 
financial records of recent years leads to the conclusion 
that the railroad world is never complete unless an ‘ Olcott 
Committee’ is at werk. It must be somewhat irritating 
to a gentleman of this description to find a_ perfect 
plethora of railway wrecks, for had they come one by one 
he might have had the satisfaction of acting as salvage man 
for each. As it is, his energies are monopolised by the 
affairs of the Philadelphia and Reading railroad, and these 
seem rather a big handful even for such an experienced 
galvaniser of moribund undertakings. This week we 
have had a taste of Mr. Olcott’s quality. Regular 
customers of the London and County Bank were astonished 
on the last day of the year to fiud the office almost wholly 
in possession of a seething crowd which did not seem to 
have any regular banking business to do. It was soon 
ascertained that these eager folk were owners of Phila- 
delphia and Reading securities, that the London and 
County Bank was the agent of the Olcott Committee, and 
that Monday was the last day on which securities could 
be deposited to indicate assent to a scheme for rehabili- 
tating Reading credit. It seemed strange that if these 
people were so anxious to support Mr. Olcott they should 
have waited until the last moment and besieged a bank 
on a day when bankers have to work well into the next 
morping to balance their books for the year. But that 
was just where the joke came in. These security holders 
were not at all anxious to help Mr. Olcott’s scheme, but a 
clever bit of tactics had thrown them ina panic and com- 
pelled them to assent lest worse things might befall. 

It will be two years next month since the Philadelphia 
and Reading, immediately after paying full dividends on 
its Income Bonds (virtually Preferred Stock), went into 
the hands of receivers. A few months later a half-hearted 
reconstruction was proposed, but fell through. A second 
shared the same fate, and in September last Mr. Olcott 
produced a third. This proposed that ten half-yearly 
coupons (three already overdue) on the general mortgage 
bonds, on which default was made eighteen months ago, 
should be held in suspense to relieve the company. A 
syndicate undertook to raise nine million dollars to pur- 
chase these coupons from holders who did not care to wait 
until the company could redeem them, To pay off the 
floating debt (some 3}? million dollars, and two millions of 
equipment bonds maturing soon) an issue of ten million 
dollars in collateral trust bonds was projected, and holders 
of income bonds and shares were required to subscribe 
for these at par to the extent of 10 per cent. of their 
nominal interest in the company, or to pay, without 
consideration, 5 per cent on their holdiags. In 
case the existing bond and_ shareholders did not 
take up the new issue, a syndicate was to subscribe 
for the whole or part at 674 per cent. While the 
general mortgage coupons were unpaid control of the 
property was to remain with a voting trust representing 
holders of these bonds, and when payment was resumed, 
power was to devolve again gradually on the income bond- 
and share-holders. Many objections were offered to this 
scheme. Holders of general mortgage bonds complained 
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that it was needless to withhold their interest so long, 
holders of junior securities disliked the terms on which 
they were asked to subscribe towards new capital, or be 
assessed without receiving some pretence of consideration 
in return, The prolongation of a voting trust after the 
company might have been restored to solvency was also 
criticised. In fact, the objections were so strong, that 
security holders refrained from supporting the scheme, 

and until the last week cf December it seemed certain ty 
fail, Then a few concessions induced some large Amer; 

can holders to come in, and finally influence was brought 
to bear in London. As a result many of the leading 
jobbers in American Rails decided that after Monday 
they would no longer deal in Railway bonds and shares 
but only in Oleott certificates representing securities 
deposited. This announcement came to the public on Mon- 
day morning only, and holders, having no time to think, 
and fancying their scrip would cease to be marketable, 
rushed to make the exchange, their dislike of the scheme 
being overcome by the fear that they might be left out in 
the cold with a lot of valueless paper. 

Soon after this coup, Mr. Olcott found that his scheme 
had not received support enough to justify him in 
putting it into execution, It was calmly abandoned ; 
and the committee decided to foreclose on the Reading 
property—which meant that the general mortgage bond- 
holders would obtain possession and sell the road to 
recoup their capital, But the condescending author of 
the last fiasco will furbish up another scheme to enable 
the junior security holders to supply the needful new 
capital, and so avert the sale, which would of course vir- 
tually extinguish their interest. Meantime, the committee 
and its representatives will continue to receive bonds 
‘withvut penalty’ for another month. This is most kind ; 
but we can hardly imagine investors handing over their 
interests to this committee of bunglers, on the off chance 
that it may produce an acceptable and_ practicable 
plan. The threat of foreclosure and sale is more or 
less empty, for it is exceedingly doubtful if Mr. Olcott 
commands a sufficient majority of general mortgage bonds 
to make his suit successful. Besides, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings are capable of being indefinitely protracted, 
and the junior security holders of the Reading are con- 
fident that they could postpone a sale for several years. 
The best thing that could happen would be that Reading 
affairs should be taken in hand by one of the big financial 
houses which command confidence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. They could not demand better terms for 
themselves than Mr, Olcott's syndicates, and would 
probably make a much better job of a readjustment 
These self-appointed committees are plagues, and no one. 
ever knows how far they are fighting for themselves and 
how far for the scattered units they affect to represent. 
A finance house, on the other hand, will certainly see 
that it is remunerated for the work of reorganisation, but 
the security holders can uave some hope that the business 
will be done in a workmanlike way. It is time that the 
Philadelphia and Reading was dealt with in like fashion. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal’) 
Gaunt’s Club, 4th January, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 

I have, as you may perceive, exchanged Ganderby 
for Gaunt’s. The fact is that Christmas cheer does not 
agree with me, and, moreover, my feelings received a rude 
shock when I saw the local archdeacon cutting capers 
with Mrs. Crocophant in the barn-dance. Clerical gaiters 
have their responsibilities, but to my mind at least they 
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are out of place when pirouetting with the ample skirts of 
an elderly matron, So here I am, back in my old chair, 
feeling somewhat like the proverbial pelican in the wilder- 
ness, for just now there are more waiters than members 
within our palatial walls. My only companion is Cyrus 
B. Kirk, and much to my advantage, since some friends 
have sent him a parcel of canvas-back ducks and diamond- 
backed terrapin from the land of his birth. The canvas- 
back is a bird never seen in the poultry-markets of Great 
Britain. Indeed there are not enough of his breed to 
satisfy the cravings of his countrymen. He is a noble 
fellow, and his flesh has a subtle flavour derived 
from the wild celery on which he feeds. But the 
cooking of him is a work of infinite skill and 
patience, and one which cannot’ be accomplished, 
so Cyrus says, by any cook on this side of the herring- 
pond. So-—-breathe it not in Gath—Cyrus, having bribed 
our chef, performed the culinary rites himself. His 
efforts resulted in a veritable triumph, and I fully appre- 
ciated Cyrus when with an intense chuckle he exclaimed, 
‘Wa’al, we ain’t got no soles or prawns or real partridges 
or grouse in Yankeedom, but praise be to Providence we 
have got canvas-back and terrapin.’ And then we drank 
a magnum in their honour. This was on New Year's Day, 
when we spoil so many sheets of note-paper by dating our 
letters ’04 instead of ’05, and when it is de riguevr to wear 
something new, Cyrus improved the occasion by display- 
ing a brand new diamond of such gigantic proportions 
that our steward cast his eyes up to the chandelier to see 
if one of its crystal drops were missing. I suppose you 
expect me to wish you the compliments of the season, 
I do so, my dear fellow, with great reluctance, because in 
so far as I am able to judge this same compliments includes 
a vast array of bills coupled with tips and presents and 
the despatch of useless cards inscribed with more or less 
feeble doggerel. By the way, always read the inscription 
on each souvenir before sending it away. I know a man 
who was mulcted in stringent damages because he foolishly 
sent an amorously worded remembrance to the widow of 
his grandfather’s butler. The case never came into court, 
but his cheque did into the lady’s pocket. 

The other day I had a very instructive conversation with 
a leading West End jeweller and he told me several 
amusing anecdotes worth recording. For instance on one 
occasion an eccentric and impecunious younger son of a 
noble house came to him and asked for a packet of pearls. 
Now the gem merchant knew his customer and declined 
the deal. ‘ Well,’ said the nobleman, ‘ at all events let me 
look at a string.’ ‘That, my lord,’ said the jeweller, 
handing over a superb collar, ‘is worth £1500. ‘Then 
it will just do for me,’ cried the visitor and slipping it 
into his pocket, he bolted out of the shop. The tradesman 
was in despair but presently went to the Hotel where the 
pearl fancier lodged, and implored him to return the 
necklet. ‘That’s impossible, replied the gentleman, 
‘because I’ve given it to Mdlle. ‘Can you give me 
acheque?’ asked the jeweller, ‘With pleasure,’ replied 
the nobleman with a chuckle, and wrote out the 
document. ‘But,’ he added, ‘don't blame me _ if 
it isn’t cashed.’ Having fortified himself with three 
brandies and soda the worthy merchant timorously 
entered a well-known bank and presented the draft. 
The clerk to whom he tendered it looked at 
the signature, observed, ‘Wait a minute,’ and 
disappeared into a back parlour. ‘It’s all up with me,’ 
thought the jeweller, but imagine his infinite amazement 
and joy when the cashier asked, ‘ How will you take it ?’ 
With his pockets well lined the jeweller hurried back to 
the hotel and displayed his notes to the nobleman. 
‘Good heavens,’ cries the latter, ‘where did you get all 
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that stuff?’ ‘On your cheque, my lord” ‘On mine!’ 
echoed his lordship, ‘By gad, you must get me a 
monkey for myself,’ And he wrote another cheque, which 
was duly honoured, But not a subsequent draft. The 
mystery was then solved. It appeared that the rake’s mother 
had unknown to him placed £2000 to his credit. Two- 
thirds as you know went for the pearl necklace and the 
rest to the dogs. The same merchant also told me about 
a noble earl who walked into his place of business and 
asked to look at a diamond ring. The jeweller produced 
a trayful of ornaments. ‘Thanks,’ said the peer, ‘these 
will do admirably.’ He emptied the lot into his pocket and 
departed. The next day the jeweller called on his lord- 
ship for an explanation. He found the hereditary legis- 
lator in bed drinking stout and eating oysters with the 
shells of which he was pelting a friend and his valet. He 
knew nothing of the value of the rings but readily gave a 
cheque on account for £1000, It was the same earl who 
ordered a real gold coronet. Whether he ever wore it in 
the Upper House I am unable to say. 

But merriment is not everywhere just now. The 
melancholy news respecting Lord Randolph Churchill is 
all the sadder in that he was returning home in much 
better health than he had been for a long time. But 
after he was stricken with paralysis he was not only 
rendered physically helpless, but also completely lost his 
memory, and was incapable of recognising his best 
friends. Unfortunately his recent rally by no means 
indicates any recovery of health. It is merely the 
result of strong recuperative instincts. Every one 
must sympathise with Lady Randolph and the Duchess 
Dowager of Marlborough when that terrible journey 
from Marseilles to London is remembered. To ro one 
is the blow greater than to Lady Wimborne, whose 
devotion to her brother’s welfare was quite exceptional. It 
was when on a visit to Canford many years ago that Lord 
Randolph made his first political speech at Parkstone, near 
Poole, and then it was that a distinguished politician 
present remarked, ‘ There spoke a future Prime Minister.’ 
And this was the goal which Lady Wimborne, then Lady 
Cornelia Guest, ardently desired that Lord Randolph 
should reach. And yet of the two brothers the Duke of 
Marlborough was the sounder politician, though he lacked 
the brilliancy which made the member for Paddington the 
most dreaded debater in that famous Fourth Party which 
included Sir John Gorst, Mr. A. J. Balfour and Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff. 

It seems likely that poor Lord Houghton will really 
resign the Viceregal throne, Boycotted by the Unionists 
and badgered by the tag-rag and bobtail of his own party 
the Lord Lieutenant has not an agreeable time of it. 
Moreover, being a widower, he suffers greatly by not 
having a lady to do the honours of the Castle, for 
though his sister, clever Mrs, Henniker, does her best to 
help him, she naturally cannot always be in Dublin, 
Moreover, by the death of Lord Crewe, Lord Houghton 
has come into great wealth, and attention to his property 
necessitates his constant presence on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. I must now stop, as the dinner-hour 
is fast approaching and I have promised to go with a 
party to the Palace Theatre where the new ballet and 
the new tableaux are, I hear, quite the best of their kind. 

Don't be shocked when I tell you that I bade adieu to 
the Old Year amid the merry masquerades of Covent 
Garden Theatre. It may be that we English take our 
pleasures sadly, but certainly this gay and joyous spectacle 
gives the lie to the well-worn assertion ; but I confess 
that going about a ball-room with a raddled face and a 
foreign garment is not a pastime agreeable to yours ever, 

Hat (0? THE Wynp). 
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THE NEW GALLERY 


‘we glorious show of pictures of the Venetian school 
in the seventh room of the National Gallery spoils 
the eye for any inferior exhibition. That the Venetian 
pictures at the New Gallery are on the whole very inferior 
to those in Trafalgar Square cannot for a moment be 
denied. This is the more marked where the subject of 
two pictures is the same. A beautiful and characteristic 
portrait by Antonello da Messina, with a memorandum on 
the back in old writing, setting forth that it represents 
the artist himself, is in the National Gallery. In the New 
is a poor, coarse copy labelled Memling. This is only 
one example but we might take up all our space comment- 
ing on the others. It is a pity that the committee could 
not have exercised greater discrimination, but probably if 
they had we should have had no exhibition at all, and 
they have gone on the old rule, not to question the owners’ 
descriptions. It is well known, for instance, that pictures 
by Giorgione are of the utmost rarity. Sir Frederick 
Burton enumerates five in all. Yet here in the New 
Gallery we find no fewer than ten, besides drawings. Of 
the ten it is just possible that two may be Giorgione’s. 
The rest are not even like his work except perhaps the 
so-called Lady Professor (19), which is certainly not his, 
though a good picture of his school and period, represent- 
ing a youth with long hair. Two landscapes with figures 
(147 and 148) also resemble his work, but not very 
closely. There remain a very remarkable head from 
Hampton Court (112) and a picture lent by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow (99). The first-named has been accepted 
by critics of the Morelli or destructive school, but is in 
such poor condition that the visitor will find it difficult to 
form an opinion. The Glasgow picture, on the other 
hand, isin excellent condition and has been carefully 
treated, no doubt by the skilful hands of that strange 
genius McLennan, who formed the collection and who 
was by profession a coach-painter. It never was more 
than a sketch, but is full of lovely landscape with har- 
monious colouring in the figures. To the student, there- 
fore, a mere examination of the pictures by or attributed 
to Giorgio Barbarelli called I] Giorgione is full of instruc- 
tion, 

Premising that the New Gallery contains a vast number 
of beautiful and valuable works by Crivelli, the Bellinis, 
Titian, Lotto, and in short all the great men of the school 
—almost every genuine picture being accompanied by a 
flagrant and palpable copy—we may go on to notice one 
other very interesting feature of the show. It is not easy 
to state the case clearly within reasonable limits, but we 
can do it better by transferring ourselves again for a 
moment to the National Gallery. In the Venetian Room 
there we may see at least ten pictures for the most part 
of the highest excellence—such as S¢. Jerome (694), 
Venus and Adonis (1123)—to which no artist’s name is 
attached. Among them are examples for which very 
high prices were given. Each of them, at the time we 
Lought it, had the name of some artist of the school 
attached to it; but Sir Frederick Burton cared nothing 
for names, though he cared a great deal for good 
work. In this respect our National Gallery, in which 
there is, strictly speaking, no rubbish such as we see for 
instance in the Louvre or at Hampton Court, is more 
trustworthy for purposes of study than any other collection 
of the kind in the world. When we return to Regent 
Street we find more than a dozen pictures of the same 
school or schools. A good many are called after Giorgione ; 
a good many more bear the names of Bellini, Bonifazio, 
Catena, Cima, Romanino, Veneziano, and so on. Mr. 
Humphrey Ward and a few other exhibitors put 
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‘Unknown’ in the catalogue, but a majority of owners 
give their pictures names, and though some of the names 
may be right it is impossible that all can be so, and the 
great use and value of such an exhibition as this jg 
that we are compelled—not persuaded—to recognise 
that the anonymous pictures in our national collection are 
of the greatest artistic interest and that, moreover, they 
fall, when examined, into two or three categories. The 
school founded by Bellini grew and flourished in Venice. 
The members used the same _ colour-palettes, they 
employed the same models, they had the same scheme of 
light and shade. But among the crowd a few, a very few, 
show marked originality and power, such as_ Bellin; 
Titian and Giorgione, while Cima and Basaiti, Veneziano 
and Bonifazio can hardly be distinguished one from 
the other. We have much of this school-work in the 
National Gallery, and in spite of its want of any qua- 
lity except colour it certainly lights up Room yu. jn 
such a way as to put every other room, in this respect, 
out of court. The pictures of the same kind and the same 
period at the New Gallery want a little of the care 
and attention bestowed on the national collection: 
and if we allow to a feeling of disappointment it is not 
at all on account of the names, or even of the pictures, 
but chiefly on account of the dinginess induced by 
Nevertheless, a 
careful examination of all these so-called ‘school’ 
pictures may enable us eventually to identify the artists, 
We may particularise a few masterpieces, any one 
of which would reward the lover of art for a visit 
to the New Gallery. In the first room a Crivelli (40) is 
worthy of all praise. The colour is retiring and the 
design grotesque, but St. George and the Dragon were 
never depicted in a more interesting manner or with so 
much skill in composition. This is by far the best 
among the early works in the exhibition. In the back- 
ground is a lovely landscape with a castle, toward 
which the lady Cleodolinda is flying. In the same room isa 
Veronwa (10), a beautiful little picture ascribed to Anto- 
nello. The face imprinted on the veil is marvellously 
finished. In the second room the Grimani Titian (124) 
is most worthy of notice. It remained in the Grimani 
Palace till 1873 from the time when it was painted— 
namely, in 1522. It is full of life, vigour and expression, 
and glows with harmonious colour, A figure of Huropa 
(94), attributed to Giorgione, is by the painter of the 
Venus and Adonis in the National Gallery. 


centuries of dust and dark varnish. 


Titian’s 
daughter, Lavinia (152), is very well known and ever fresh. 
In the third room two or three views by Guardi will repay 
examination. A portrait of Politiano (205) by Titian ; one 
of a lady holding up a drawing (218) by Lotto; and 
Titian’s Katharine Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus (252), which 
figured last at the beauty show in Grafton Street, should 
not be missed. As for the lace in table cases, the armour, 
the bronzes, and the bookbindings, they are abundant—too 
abundant for separate mention, 


THE STORY OF A LOCAL ELECTION 
BY A WIREPULLER 


if all began in the local press. Six months ago there 
was not a breath against the management of the 
workhouse. The better classes upheld it as a model for 
the admiration of the six hundred odd other unions of 
England; the poor held their tongues, 
of curious things happened. A highly trained nurse was 
dismissed because she belonged to the Workhouse In- 
firmary Nursing Association, the best training institution 
of its kind in the country. ‘ You are a first-rate nurse, so 
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ou must go,’ said, in effect, our sapient Guardians. Then 
a dead set was made against the admission of lady visitors, 
in spite of the strorg recommendation of the Local 
Government Board. Evidently the management did not 
want over-conscientious officers or too clear-sighted visitors. 
The inference was that there must be some reason for 
concealment. A leading local paper took the matter 
up, aided by a well-known writer, who drove his points 
home in a series of weekly letters. Public opinion began 
to be heard, and tales of strange goings-on at the work- 
house were no longer suppressed, Still the Guardians 
offered a stolid resistance to inquiry, left complaints un- 
answered, and continued to be perfectly satisfied with the 
unsupported testimony of the master of the workhouse, 
who appeared to be also the master of the Board. Things 
came toa head when the two Guardians who, alone in a 
board of fifty, had resolutely pressed for a more open and 
intelligent system of administration, effected a surprise 
visit to the workhouse, and discovered ample grounds for 
the suspicions which had already been mooted in the town 
and the press. They found various ‘irregularities ’—to 
use the polite official word—in the supplies, by which the 
master appeared to benefit at the expense of the paupers ; 
but the thing which fairly roused the town was 
the discovery of the fact that the inmates’ daily 
milk was regularly skimmed in order to supply cream 
and butter for the master and (nominally) the other 
officers. Of course, every mother in the county knew 
what skim-milk for children entailed, and a general howl 
went up. The discoveries were too clear to be denied ; 
the best that could be done was to shuflle and explain 
away. Contradictory explanations only made matters 
worse ; yet a proper investigation of these and other charges 
was refused, and the Guardians maintained their old atti- 
tude of resistance to the smallest criticism of the best of 
all possible managements. It was quite natural, for some 
of them had sat there for twenty years and more, and 
they had grown to believe that whatever was, in their 
workhouse, was necessarily right. Never before had 
criticism touched them, and that a literary gentleman who 
had ‘not long been amongst us’ should have dared to 
bring them to book stirred the virtuous indignation of 
bumbledom to its very gaiters. It was clear that nothing 
could be changed till the new election, and to that end the 
correspoudence in the leading paper and the conversation 
about the town were strictly addressed. 

The ‘Reform party,’ as they called themselves, were 
early in the field, but not before one or two special 
associations, such as the Total Abstinence League, had 
chosen a couple of candidates, Instead of fighting these, 
the Reformers prudently resolved to adopt them. Total 
Abstinence, it was felt, and other ‘ fads,’ often went along 
with excellent principles on questions affecting the 
poor, and it was best to set aside the special bone of 
contention and back the candidates on general grounds, 
Moreover, women, who have their own peculiarly im- 
portant functions on Boards of Guardians, are not apt to 
go in for public affairs unless they are drawn by some 
special question, call it a ‘fad’ if you will. The next 
thing was to secure a non-political platform. The town 
delights in a party fight, but party men are not neces- 
sarily the best Guardians : you want people who know the 
poor and have worked among them. It took a deal of 
diplomacy, argument, and conciliation to stave off a party 
contest, but the opposition clubs or associations were 
eventually induced to abstain from waving the party flags, 
chiefly by the simple device of placing an equal number 
of each political party on the Reform list, but choosing 
them asa iui. va general rather than political grounds. 
The two Guardians who had fought the battle in the old 
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Board (a Tory parson and a Radical carpenter—an 
admirable example of how extremes meet) were of 
course included, and two or three of the more moderate 
of the others, who agreed with them in the main, were 
invited to join, but declined. A moderate address was 
issued, acceptable to all members of both political parties 
who were not blind to the evils which had been exposed ; 
a public meeting was held, where the Reform candidates 
were received with enthusiasm by a crowded assembly of 
the working classes; and the canvass began. Now a 
canvass for any local election needs to be as thorough as 
for a parliamentary election, and failure to grasp this 
obvious truth accounts for many unsuccessful candidatures 
throughout the country recently. We had frequent 
committee meetings, we issued speaking addresses and 
placards, the ladies carried through an admirable house- 
to-house canvass, especially among the poor, who of 
course felt the question most acutely; we gave every 
elector properly crossed cards and full instructions ; and 
most important of all we took care, by travelling posters, 
sandwich men, and personal visits, that our supporters 
went to the poll. And they went. 

The old members were confident to the last. They had 
the support of the ‘ vested interests,’ the big tradespeople 
and contractors, the old ring of political wirepullers on 
both sides, and generally of the people who dislike any 
change, however good and really conservative, in the pro- 
vidential arrangement of the universe. The working man, 
Conservative and Radical, was against them, they knew, 
but they had been too long in their old groove to realise, 
the altered conditions of the wider franchise and the 
ballot. Nor did they recognise the power of a skilfully 
wielded local press. They issued a pretentious history of 
their assumed past services—a piteous apologia pro 
custodiad sua which made the town roar; they stuck 
up posters, which were instantly replied to and annihi- 
lated by their opponents; they canvassed desperately 
and even unscrupulously. It was all in vain. They were 
fighting against public opinion, and the battle went against 
them from the outset. The town took up the non- 
political notion with unexpected enthusiasm, voted for 
investigation, openness, and a humane administration, 
and the result was that on the fatal day the whole long 
list of non-political Reform candidates was carried to a 
man (and woman, for there are six ladies), by majorities of 
about two to one, on fairly heavy polls. The oldest 
member of the old Board—a type of venerable officialdom 
—fell first ; and all his brethren and sisters tumbled head- 
long after him. In the memory of the town there has 
never been such a social revolution, and it will long be a 
lesson to those who do not use their powers openly, fairly, 
and with some comprehension of modern ideas—ideas 
which are as much the property of the far-seeing Tory as 
of the advanced Radical, 


ON LETHE WHARF—II 


wi are we all so eager—even the oldest of us—to 

hear the latest tittle-tattle of that dismal little 
suburb of Hades which is called Life? I have heard 
explanations innumerable; and the matter is still—at 
any rate so far as I am concerned—an unpleasant 
mystery. The newly dead, whose bodies are as yet but 
‘green in earth, may be pardoned for feeling a sort of 
fatherly, or grandfatherly, interest in the living; and it 
should go without saying that the inhabitants of Tartarus 
—the East End of this metropolis of the mind-—are not to 
be held responsible for their thoughts. But what decent 
excuse can be found for my friend Socrates, who 
swallowed his stirrup-cup 0° h-~'ock two thousand years 
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ago, or for that pest of a Greek painter who knows us all 
so very much better than we know him. I verily 
believe the former flatters himself that if he were allowed 
to revisit the glimpses of the sun he would find there a 
crowd of lineal descendants talking and walking about, 
and clothed in suits of flesh and blood exactly like his 
own—whereas it stands to reason that it would be the 
work of a century to collect as much of himself and 
Xanthippe as would serve to embody the soul of a tomtit. 
And the conduct of the latter is really too preposterous. 
Never an artist of repute crosses the river but he intro- 
duces himself as ‘Your Hellenic forefather, my dear child;’ 
and this in spite of the well-known epigram which tells 
us how he ‘ painted countless portraits and had a score of 
children—and never a likeness among the lot.’ The 
twain are every whit as sentimental (sensible is the 
technical term) as the little cockney who sat on the 
wharf last night and at intervals during the space of three 
hours lamented the loss of—his Mary Jane. His Mary 
Jane! That he should utter such a phrase inthe domain 
where dwell the shadows of all great names was 
humorous enough ; but when I tell you that his mouse- 
like whimperings after a sordid domesticity interrupted 
Cleopatra and Lucrezia Borgia, who were exchanging 
confidences, you will understand why I compare my sense 
of the glorious incongruity of the fellow’s behaviour to a 
twinge of the gout. 

Certain pessimists who affect the belief that death is 
an inferior state argue that it is natural and ¢herefore 
right (‘tis a leaf of the old, old fallacy, which overshadows 
the modern world like a upas tree) that the little 
cockney should regret the ‘ warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day’ and mourn the loss of his cosy little wife. 
According to these philosophers death is a mere reflection 
of Life; and the emotions of the dead are vague and in- 
verted images of Life’s realities displayed in the rufHed 
waters of Time. But—though as a rule I detest an ad 
hominem argument—who, if he had the chance to do so 
would take upon himself for the second time the infamy 
of the fiesh—that clog of a garment which is never once 
cleansed until it is laid in the earth? I pity the mind 
that cannot discern the sevenfold radiance of purity 
(the many-coloured glory of naked thought) which is once 
and for ever summed up in that whitest of all white words 
— Death. 

It would serve no useful purpose to record any more of 
these so-called explanations; and I would not have dis- 
cussed the matter at such length but for the memory of a 
curious conversation I overheard a week or two ago. For 
the first time since I died I saw the ferryman’s boat cross 
the river in the broad moonlight. A line of rippling 
silver— like the Jia Lactea which divides the pasturage of 
the stars—stretched far away towards the obscure low- 
lying hills of Life. It was not for nothing, assuredly, that 
Charon had relaxed his rule. As the ship approached the 
jetty I could see there was but one passenger aboard ; and 
he came ashore with a lilting step like a swordsman’s, 
The old ferryman, leaning on his oar, watched him pass 
along the jetty, and smiled a many-wrinkled smile—the 
hieroglyphic of some pleasant thought—as he put about 
for the further shore. The new arrival had the eye and 
mien of a good sword, and yet I am sure that in the body 
he could never have swung such an engine to any purpose. 
In a little while he was courteously greeted by two friends 
who had come to meet him; and the wish I expressed, 
with some hesitation, to be allowed to join their conver. 
sation as a listener was cordially granted. 

Quoth the stranger: ‘And now I suppose we may sit 
down quietly and admire the past, which is about us, and 
the future, which is about to be ours. For myself I cannot 
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affect an interest in the age I have left. The Brazen 
Time—the brass has long since entered into the soul of 
man—must first be overpast. I confess that I await with 
a measure of impatience the far-off time when those 
gigantic planets which traverse their stately orbits in , 
century or more shall have come to their long-premedj. 
tated prime, and souls far mightier than earth’s greatest 
shall set out for this shadow-haunted shore. Persephone 
grant that we, creatures of a mere tiff among the elements 
—tiny bubbles of consciousness flung up from an evolution 
in a teacup—-may have learnt enough to comprehend the 
smallest thoughts of the mighty minds which shall some 
day be born in the voiceless spaces between the Sun and 
Sirius! Picture to yourself the brightness of memory’s 
morning in Saturn—that majestic star! There Nature 
working leisurely through a thousand cycles—each con- 
taining as many years as have elapsed since the first 
fretful stir of life on our globe—shall in due season bring 
forth beings capable of reason, whose lightest thoughts 
shall transcend the passionute, laborious intuitions of our 
greatest thinkers, whose Heaven shall be higher and 
their Hell deeper than ours. They too will be mortal, 
Passionless and wise—but who knows ?—they shall dwell 
in land more spacious than ours, and between birth and 
death drink the mellow light of a million peaceful days, 
At nightfall a bridge of opalescent fire shall span their 
sky from east to west; and under the arch eight 
moons ——’ 

‘Shall inspire the frenzies of eight different sorts of 
lunatics ’—interrupted the taller of the speaker's com- 
panions—‘ and so on and so forth, Really, my dear friend, 
you will have to wait a while if your object in dying is to 
converse with such hypothetical folk.’ At that very 
moment the Greek painter of whom I have spoken 
appeared, and I walked away landward in order to avoid 
him, 

I had almost forgotten the episode of the editor of the 
Letterbag. le came ashore with a swagger that failed to 
conceal a pardonable nervousness. Socrates tackled him, 
and found him to be a ready talker. First of all he 
explained the power of the Press to Socrates, whose 
affectation of ignorance (between you and me, we find the 
Socratic irony tiresome in the extreme) was a tactical 
mistake ; and compared his rag to a Greek play, because 
each week’s issue contains the report of a Dissenter’s 
preachment. Socrates wished to argue the point, but 
found his adversary more lion-like than Thrasymachus ; 
and, to our intense delight, was for once compelled to 
take a minor part in the dialogue. Indeed the Le(lerbag 
man would hardly suffer him to interpose the customary 
monesyllables, and the poor old fellow must have dropped 
at least a peck of his particles. By-and-by Vergil came 
up, and the editor—who had kept a term or two at 
Ba!liol—lectured him on the topography of Hades, and 
advised the poet to use his little pamphlet on the 
‘ Homeric Hades’ to correct the descriptions in Aeneid vi. 
Then he gave us a long account of his editorial career: 
how he had been entrusted with an old-established 
journal, and how he tried to increase its circulation. 
Prize competitions with bicycles and perambulators failed ; 
a pound of tea was given away with every tenth copy for 
a whole month, and still the public wouldn’t buy the 
thing. Finally a friend made a clever suggestion—a 
quantity of drugs was mixed with the printer's ink 
and the fact duly advertised in all railway stations, and 
the circulation went up to fifteen hundred a week 
when—— 

We all laughed outright. The poor man began to 
shiver, and crept away into a dark corner. We have not 
seen him about since the interview. 
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GIBRALTAR 


F naval questions in the air, that of Gibraltar is 
O nearest to earth perhaps, just now. From the first 
there have been two contending views of that rock 
fortress. It has always been viewed by some as a nuisance, 
and by others as one of the brightest jewels in the British 
crown. Falling into our hands in 1704 as a make-weight 
against general failure, and as a consequence of under- 
manning a fortress, it became at once an absorbent of naval 
force to protect it, even though it was now well garrisoned, 
At this time it offered little advantage as a naval base, for 
it did not possess water-supply, and provisions had to be 
brought to it over a sea which was liable to be commanded 
by the enemy. In later times it was still the same, until 
the dead weight of the necessity for its naval protection 
left the French fleets free to go to the assistance of our 
revolted colonies. Doubtless the two agencies which were 
most active in binding the British nation to this tremendous 
sacrifice, were the question of prestige, and the fear of what 
Gibraltar might be against us if it fell back into the hands 
of its original owner, with whom we were at war. When 
naval operations in the Mediterranean became a main part 
of the war of the French Revolution, a certain value 
attached to Gibraltar as a secondary naval base—a port 
of call for reinforcements and supply ships coming out 
wards to the primary (but temporary) bases set up nearer 
Toulon, which was the objective of the whole Mediterranean 
strategy. After the battle of the Nile, however, it was 
made an effective repairing-station for the damaged but 
victorious ships under the determined and far-seeing 
Earl St. Vincent. But later again, when Nelson com- 
manded in the Mediterranean, very little use was made of 
Gibraltar by the warships; and we hear almost as much 
of Tetuan as of Gibraltar, in the way of absolute 
necessity to the Mediterranean Fleet. The Fleet’s 
interest was centred in the Madalena Islands and Palmas 
Bay. But very possibly, if the subject were examined, 
it might be found that the British port of 
Gibraltar was of material assistance to Mediterranean 
commerce all through these years, and that it bore in 
that way a value of which history has taken less note, 
The advent of steamers with short coal-supply doubled 
the importance of Gibraltar, both to the naval and 
mercantile marine, as the half-way house where that 
could be found which was necessary to extend the voyage 
up the Mediterranean, but the early want of fresh water, 
and the badness and sometimes exposed character of the 
anchorage, were always drawbacks to the direct value of 
Gibraltar, as the trading-ships became too large for the 
shelter of the old mole. The new mole for men-of-war 
did much for their convenience in taking in coal and 
supplies ; but in the early days of steam these drawbacks 
did not balance the absolute necessities of a coaling- 
station, and the importance of Gibraltar as a mercantile 
and naval base grew. Nevertheless some authority every 
now and then sprang forward with a budget of plausible 
reasons for exchanging Gibraltar for Ceuta or Minorca or 
both. But in all cases, very little was said of what 
Gibraltar might be in an enemy’s hands, and the drain 
upon our naval force which might be necessary to watch 
the enemy’s naval force under the shelter of its guns. 

In our time the badness of the anchorage and the 
defective coaling facilities for the mercantile marine are 
making for Algiers rather than Gibraltar as a place for coal- 
supply, and Gibraltar is so far failing to fulfil what we 
should call its destiny. Then again, the improvement in 
marine engines, increasing almost daily the power that can 
be got out of a ton of coal, is reducing the necessity of 
Gibraltar either as a mercantile or naval coaling-station, 
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The Royal Navy is haunted by two fears about it. The 
range of artillery is so great that war with Spain might 
make the Gibraltar anchorage untenable for our ships; the 
fear of the torpedo-boat is acting like a nightmare on the 
naval mind, and it is held that Gibraltar anchorage, as it 
exists, would be untenable because of them in a war with 
France. At present coal for the navy is stored on shore, 
and the ships go alongside the new mole to take it in. 
But coal for the mercautile marine is stowed in hulks 
lying in open water, entirely accessible to torpedo boat 
attack, Again, it must be recalled, that in such a war, 
the British merchant-ships that coal at Algiers must fall 
back once more on Gibraltar, which, however, may fail 
them if the enemy takes advantage of his opportunities 
and is not repelled before he can be successful with his 
torpedoes. 

But it is singular to remark that at a time when the 
disadvantages of Gibraltar are more dwelt on than ever 
they were, we should have the loudest demand we have 
ever had to spend largely on it. And any one who has 
been watching closely may see that the whole ground 
has suddenly changed. Only a few months ago, Imperial 
life or death depended on whether there was or was not a 
dock at Gibraltar sufficiently large to take in a modern 
battle ship; presently this mixed itself up with a claim 
that modern fleets could not hold waters that were 
distant from a gigantic dockyard, and then the demand 
was that such a yard should be constituted at Gibraltar at 
whatever cost, whether or not there was space for the estab- 
lishment, and without a moment's delay. But this, which 
was almost the demand of yesterday, is to-day drowned 
by the increased loudness of the cry for some place where 
our battle-ships may huddle themselves together, chained 
up, and dammed up, out of the reach of those terrible 
torpedo boats. We cannot enter here into the conse- 
quences of this fear, and the demands arising out of it. It 
is obvious that some great change is close at hand if the 
fear is justified, and the demand is logical ; but we would 
rather draw attention to what might be called ‘ the shiver- 
ing sand’ of Naval opinion at the moment. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty in his statement this year, adopted 
some of the phases ofan opinion which is certainly fleeting. 
It had been decided already to lengthen the new mole at 
Gibraltar, but this was merely the sinking of capital in 
providing additional coaling facilities for Her Majesty's 
ships. It is now decided to elongate the mole to 3700 
feet in length to meet ‘the necessity for protection from 
torpedo attack, as well as to facilitate coaling. But the 
fear of the Navy on this head grows by what it feeds on, 
and the First Lord’s admission only whets the appetite. 
It is pointed out that a mere extension of the mole is no 
shelter at all ; and it is asked, what is the use of providing 
shelter for part of a large fleet, when the remainder will 
be sunk at their anchors in the open water? The single 
dock is to be commenced at once, but those who inquire 
find that this fever has already almost spent itself, and 
that if torpedo shelter for a large fleet could be secured 
the single dock might very well stand over. Indeed, it is 
declared that every one always knew that a single dock 
at Gibraltar was not of much account either way, 
But at the bottom of all this we have the ‘shivering 
sand’ of naval belief at the moment. It is in the deadliest 
fear of torpedo-boat attack at night, and it is hardening 
into the conviction—which it would have scouted a few 
years ago—that the strength of the Navy does not lie in 
men and ships, but in dockyards for repairing the latter, 
and possibly, to be logical, in hospitals for the former, If 
the fear is justified it is manifest that shelter for battle- 
ships is a mere passing phase of it. Things cannot stop 
there, or anywhere near there. If the latter opinion is 
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to gain ground, or to hold, has it been considered how 
far it will go or what will come of it? Great doeckyards 
all over the world are not maintained for nothing while 
they are waiting for business ; and there is such a thing 
as making business to justify the cost of an establish- 
ment. Inthe good old days the aim used to be to keep 
the ships away from the dockyards. In the better days 
of our time we are going to bring the dockyards to our 


ships. 


PETITES IDYLLES PARISIENNES 
I—CELLE QUI N'EST PAS AIMEE 


Fe pinceau tomba des doigts de Lydie. L’ange pervers 

qu'elle tracait 4 petits coups, comme une pension- 
naire avisée, parmi des frissons de ciel trouble, languit, 
n’ayant encore qu'une seule aile. Tout bruit scteignit. 
Je m’arrétai méme de l’embrasser ; car les bracelets de son 
poignet s’étaient appuyés contre mes dents. Et je 
m'imaginai, non sans inquiétude que Lydie se préparait a 
une parade de nostalgie et de désespoir. 

Quel soin elle prend, me disais-je de palir son teint avec 
grace, de mouiller d'une buée d’élégie ses yeux las, tout 
juste assez pour les faire étranges! Elle inclina la tete, 
ainsi que je ]’avais prévu. Et ses mains aux tempes, 
avec la précaution charmante de ne pas attenter a 
l’harmonie de ses cheveux, pareille 4 une gréle sphinxe 
assise et repli¢e, elle se mit, comme pour de vrai, a 
sangloter. 

‘Oui, oui, je le sais bien; je ne serai jamais aimée, 
dit-elle. 

Je me rapprochai, un peu pour la calmer, beaucoup 
pour mieux admirer l’hypocrisie sentimentale de ces 
insensibles yeux. Si artificielle, ma Lydie, si menteuse 
de naissance, avec ses yestes appris au Louvre dans la salle 
des primitifs, sa coiffure 4 la Botticelli, sa minceur de 
statuette de Tanagra acquise par des repas restreints et 
secs et la torture du corset, avec ses mains étroites aux 
trop lourdes bagues d’idole ; et ses petits pieds frétillaient 
sous la robe comme deux petits bétes de luxe, impatientes 
de leur prison. . . 

‘Voyons . ne vous faites pas de souci ... qui 
pourrait ne pas vous aimer, étant si jolie?’ 

Je pronongai encore des paroles embrouillées et con- 
fuses, qui ne venaient pas de mon ame, que j’extrayais 
péniblement de ma mémoire, de vieux contes mi-oubliés, 
de banales romances. Mon scepticisme me guindait de 
maladresse. Comment croire a la véracité de ce chiffon 
esthétique, qui se fardait encore avec des sanglots ? 

Enfin elle écarta le voile de ses doigts joints, révéla un 
visage bouleversé d’exquise amertume. Et elle se con- 
fessa hésitante et soupirante; cependant les tenébres 
6 ¢tablissaient dans l’atelier et me sauvaient de jouer les 
grimaces d'une compassion, qui n’eut pu étre que feinte. 

‘ Oui, je le sais bien ; vous me répéterez, comme ont fait 
les autres, que tous doivent m/aimer . . . mais vous m’aimez 
vous? , . . vous vous taisez . . . non, vous ne m’aimez pas 
. . » je ne suis pas, parait-il de celles que l’on aime. Elles 
sont, celles-la, ces prédestinées, d’une essence spéciale 
sans doute, moins raffinées que moi, plus proches de la béte 
et de la femme. Quelle infortune d’étre comme moi trop 
civilisée! Un jeune décadent m’a comparé a ces fleurs 
exigues et repeintes, qui naitraient dans des cristaux, et 
non pas dans des jardins, que l’on ne respire pas, mais que 
l'on aime regarder de loin et qui distraient la réverie d’un 
banquier.’ 

Pressentait-elle que je me croirais obligé 4 une inter- 
ruption polie, a l’éloge enthousiaste de sa fine personne 
frelatée ? 

‘Certes, je ne l’ignore pas, je suis attrayante et quoique 
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trés requinquée, toute jeune. Je sais les étoffes et les 
bijoux qui rehaussent mon teint; des professeurs me 
dressérent au geste convenable et 4 la diction. Quand je 
marche, le balancement de mes hanches soultve aprés moj 
une convoitise élégante qui me suit. Les nobles vieillards 
qui me voient ont un rictus de faune lorsque, pour 
narguer leur calvitie deguisée par les coiffeurs, j’enchasse 
& mon cil malicieux le monocle d'or, Tous me recher. 
chent, tous m’accablent de madrigaux et de présents. Mais 
personne ne s'est ¢pris de mon Ame, personne n'est amoureux 
de mon Ame ; mon Ame n’a jamais eu d’amant . .’ 

La menteuse avait parlé juste. J’en fus ému comme 
devant toute verité qui tombe en gouttes de pluie aux 
heures d’orage sur la sécheresse du coeur. La rus¢e allait- 
elle vaincre cette fois, trouver la niaise et bonne victime? 
Elle se leva, marcha comme une ombre de tragédie. Sa 
main heurta l’étui d'argent et une mince flamme crépita, 
Ouf ! j'étais sauvé par la lumi¢re. Le dragon japonais de 
la haute lampe se eréta d'un rayon doux, au dessus du 
cylindre de cristal. Sous la lumiére de soie de l’abat-jour, 
le hall ressuscita et renaquirent les longs canapés de 
brocart, les divans de mysore, les téte-a-téte, les paravants 
i glace, et la méfiance de mon ime. Le gouffre vacillant 
de la psyché, pareil 4 la conscience d'une illusion, but 
tout le décor efféminé. 

J’étais sauvé de la tentation d’avoir pitié. L’égoisme de 
Lydie, étalé dans cet appartement insupportablement 
luxueux, me réconfortait dans la prudence. Sur les 
chevalets, des esquisses me la révélaient, telle quelle, loin 
des prestiges de l’ombre : série de visages morts suspendus 
comme des lunes sur de glauques ¢tangs de désespérance 
pourrie, C’était elle, le peintre et le modéle, c’était la 
Narcisse moderne reflétée au miroir de ses ceuvres, 
c’était Lydie sans cesse, aux changeants alternatives 
de troubles et de joies—trompeuse toujours. Je la lisais, 
multiple et sans profondeur, illusionnante et illusoire. Le 
néant de son étre dangereux ¢évoluait sur ces toiles: satis- 
factions passageres de vanité, froissements d’amour propre, 
jalousies mesquines, triomphes méchants de coquette . . . 
Masque de crucifiée blagueuse, dont la chevelure posait 
au front les bandeaux d’un double linceul noir, dont la 
bouche s’ouvrait en plaie violacée et contagieuse, dont le 
front de poupée n’était tendu que par la volonté de 
corrompre et de vaincre. 

Lydie devina ma clairvoyance. Avec des mouvements 
souples d’abeille, elle vint poser sa téte sur mon épaule. 
Et me montrant l'une des images, une chauve-souris a 
téte de femme planant dans le crépuscule, au dessus de 
Notre Dame : 

‘Je ressemble a cette jolie béte pernicieuse, je suis 
une méchante petite béete... mais avez-vous vu comme 
elle est sincérement désolée ?’ 

Puis, par l’effort sans doute d’un art supréme, elle éclata 
en veritables larmes, 

‘Voila pourquoi vous jouez tous avec moi, vous ne me 
serrez jamais passionnément contre votre cur. Vous 
craignez l’aiguillon secret, la fine langue épineuse et 
venimeuse. Vous avez peur de mourir de moi, en me 
rendant heureuse. Laches, Jaches! Mais savez-vous 
ce qui se passe en moi pendant que vous m’adulez avec 
restriction? Qui sait si je n’ai pas aimé follement l'un 
de vous et qui se recula d’un grand bonheur en ne prenant 
pas au sérieux mes baisers? ui sait si je ne me suis pas 
donnée tout a fait—quelquefois—par ¢lan ou par surprise? 
Qui sait si vous méme qui me maniez comme votre 
poupée, vous ne vous étes pas trompé plus que les autres? 
L’amante est toute préte a s’éveiller en moi.’ 

Alors Lydie me regarda avec un visage de petite fille, un 
visage, tout simple, mouillé de pleurs, comme un vergert 
printanier par un frais matin de ros¢e, 
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Et le visage me disait avec la muette éloquence des 
yeux de naufrage, des lévres tordues comme des fleurs 
que Ja tempéte a roulces : . 

‘]] est vrai que je suis perverse et que d’crdinaire je 
mens; mais je souffre aussi et j'ai bien le droit d’étre 
aimce un peu, ainsi que les pauvresses . . .” 

Je ne sus pas résister plus longtemps a cette suppli- 
cation; elle était d’ailleurs si parce par ces perles 
ruisselantes, plus belle encore, si radieuse de promesses, 
si chancelante de volupteé : 

‘Lydie, chuchotai-je, je vous aime d’aprés que vous avez 
pleure.’ 

Mais elle secoua la téte, véridique et inerédule : 

‘Vous m’aimerez tant que mes larmes n’auront pas 
séché . .. puis vous ne m’aimerez plus . . . je suis celle 
qui est punie du crime de frivolité et de mensonge . . . 
je suis celle qui plait et que l’on n’aime pas.’ 

Jutes Bors, 


SLAVES OF THE RING 


ia has been reserved for that conspicuously able play- 
wright and satirist, Mr. Sydney Grundy, to ‘ go one 
better’ than the makers of problem-plays. Determined 
not io be outshone by the new Northern lights, Mr. Grundy 
has introduced to the public, at Mr. Hare’s theatre, a new 
and curious patent, which may be best described as the 
play of the self-evident proposition. The new invention, 
as exhibited by its author at the Garrick, is simplicity 
itself. You start the first Act with a situation and a 
mutual relation of the principal characters that must lead 
infallibly and inevitably to certain obvious results. To the 
occurrence of these results, in due course, you devote a 
couple more Acts, and then you abruptly drop the curtain, 
assuring your puzzled audience that ‘ there will be no end,’ 
and leaving the dramalis persone in precisely the same 
mixed condition in which they were first discovered. This 
is the exact formula which Mr. Grundy has employed 
in Slaves of the Ring, and it will be interesting to 
observe whether his example will be followed by other 
dramatists. If so, plays written to demonstrate that two 
parallel straight lines will never meet, and that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another, 
may be expected with some confidence among the produc- 
tions of the immediate future. Assuredly, the labour 
expended on them would not be more superfluous than 
that which Mr. Grundy has devoted to the task of showing 
that, given a youth who marries one sister while passion- 
ately in love with another, and a maiden who yields her 
hand to a man for whom she cares nothing and her heart 
to her sister's husband, permanent domestic discord is 
certain to ensue. But there is something more irritating 
about Mr. Grundy’s work than its mere superfluity, or even 
than the evidences of wasted talent with which it bristles 
from end to end. For by the moralising of his senten- 
tious Captain Douglas, no less than by his choice of a 
title, the dramatist sets up an absurd pretence of tilting 
at certain supposed hardships of the marriage-law, 
which have absolutely no bearing whatever upon 
the situation defined in his play. Harold Dandas 
and Ruth Delamere are, as a matter of fact, the 
Slaves of nothing on earth but their own fatal wrong- 
headedness; and if their respective marriages could 
have been annulled at a moment's notice the tragedy 
of the position as it affects the wife of the man and 
the husband and sister of the woman would not have 
been mitigated by a single jot. It is as ridiculous of Mr. 
Grundy to pose in this play as a crusader against the 
binding character of the marriage-tie as it is for him to 
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finite ending that have been regarded hitherto as the 
peculiar affectations of ‘problematic’ empirics from 
Norway. No playwright can better afford to dispense 
with all such paraphernalia of artistic quackery. As this 
play stands there is more than enough to suggest the 
triumph which Mr, Grundy had it in his power to 
achieve if only he had not persuaded himself that sound, 
honest drama is played out, and that the motley of eccen- 
tricity is now the only dramatic wear. It is little less than 
exasperating to reflect that this aim!ess, meaningless, utterly 
disappointing play contains some of the strongest and 
best work that its author has ever given to the stage. 
The fine delirium scene of the second Act—marred 
as it is by inadequate playing—reveals an imaginative 
power and a depth of pathetic expression that might have 
availed, under happier conditions, to give Mr. Grundy the 
greatest triumph of his career. Even as it is, there are 
compensations that render this depressing play worthy of 
a hearing ; and by no means the least among them is the 
dialogue, which, except for certain imitated mannerisms 
already suggested, represents its author in his happiest 
and most brilliant mood. In the case of at least one 
important character, the play suffers severely from its 
interpretation. Mr. Gilbert Hare should never have been 
permitted to assume a character of the calibre of Harold 
Dundas; nor is it easy to be convinced that Miss Calhoun, 
earnest and intelligent actress as she is, does all that could 
be done with the stronger scenes of the unhappy Ruth. 
Miss Kate Rorke, on the other hand, has never touched a 
truer note of pathos, or played with greater sincerity and 
abandonment of passion. There was a time, not so long 
ago, when this young actress was seriously threatened with 
staginess ; but the danger has happily passed away, and 
her improvement is very marked and very gratifying. 
That desperately old stage lay-figure, the middle-aged 
friend of everybody, with his ‘life-long sorrow’ and his 
moral philosophy, is rendered positively human, for once, 
by the admirable art of Mr. Brandon Thomas. As for Mr. 
Bourchier, what could he do but walk easily through the 
part of the abnormally unsuspicious husband who only 
wakes up sufficiently to hit the wrong man in the face 
after his wife has been ‘loving another’ through three 
mortal Acts? Miss Kate Phillips’s sprightly triple widow 
—an inartistic though amusing caricature—serves as a 
good foil to Mr. John Hare’s marvellously faithful study 
of a withered, cynical, malevolent old peer, wickedly alert 
in mind and—on occasion—-in body as well. Long atter 
Mr. Grundy’s rival sisters and perverse lovers are for- 
gotten—as, to tell the truth, they deserve to be forth- 
with—Mr. Hare’s Lord Ravenscroft, half-blind, half-deaf, 
half-lame, and wholly apish, will be remembered as a 
miniature masterpiece of the actor's art. 


HANSEL UND GRETEL 


| would be difficult to imagine a more striking musical 
contrast than that presented at Daly's Theatre 
between Humperdinck’s modern opera and Mozart's early 
work which precedes it. Of Bastien et Bastienne perhaps the 
most favourable criticism would be to say no more than that 
Mozart was the composer. That it was composed at the 
age of twelve years is certainly extraordinary, but that 
fact, however interesting, does not improve its quality. 
On the contrary. Indeed Basiien avd Bastienne, with its 
tedious reiteration of the words of the libretto, its 
monotony of cadence, its perpetual full closes, and its 
silly plot, is, though suort as operettas go, a good 
deal too long to be agreeable. One or two numbers, 
conveying the peculiarly Jimpid faculty of Mozart's 
inspiration, can be listened to with pleasure. But the 
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whole thing can only be properly regarded as childish if 
curious at the present time, though it must be remem- 
bered that when it was written it must have nearly, and, 
probably completely, satisfied the requirements of that 
simple age. That is to say that Mozart evidently followed 
the prevailing mode, and what he composed at the age of 
twelve was in many respects superior to the work of far 
maturer contemporaries. Miss Constance Bache has, so 
far as we could judge, made an excellent translation of 
the words, and the same remark applies to her share in 
the production of Hiéinsel und Gretel. 

The opportunity afforded to Londoners of witnessing 
the last-mentioned opera is the outcome of an arrange- 
ment by Mr. George Edwardes with the Carl Rosa 
Company, to which organisation one is indebted for many 
opportune productions and revivals. Two performances 
of the overture had been heard during the course of the 
recent ‘Symphony’ Concerts, and musicians were pre- 
pared to regard the opera as a musical treat rather than 
as a rollicking extravaganza. But in certain quarters it 
would seem that, because a fairy story is dealt with, 
something in the nature of a pantomime was looked for, 
‘It is said, forsooth,’* that Hansel und Gretel is not 
funny. In his Ring of the Nibelungs Wagner intro- 
duced, among other quaint beings, a Dragon, pleasantly 
described as ‘the Worm, whose utterances were 
the reverse of exhilarating. The story of Hiansel und 
Gretel isto the full as engaging as that of Giéllerdim- 
merung, for instance, and if a musician chooses to adorn 
a pretty fable he is not necessarily compelled to stand on 
his head or to grin through a horse-collar for the edifica- 
tion of fools. The music of this lovely work more than 
fulfils the promise of the overture. Nothing could be 
more spontaneously charming than the playful dialogue 
between the two children (Miss Marie Elba and Miss 
Jeanne Douste) in the first Act. Breathing the spirit 
of pure comedy, the strains are instinct with nice 
perception of character and embroidered with the 
subtlest artistic device. The instrumentation is un. 
ostentatious but perfect throughout. Inthe second Act 
there is a fine spectacle for the Christmas holiday folk, 
when the angels make a facile descent on a luxurious 
edition of Jacob's Ladder in order to watch over the 
German Babes in the Wood. In the third Act nothing 
pleased us more than the music to the popping of the 
witch into her own oven. The old-world glee with which 
the composer actuates the children, whose lives were not 
yet overshadowed by Mr. Stead or Mrs, O. Chant, is quite 
delicious. The natural unconcern with which they commit 
something very like a murder is superb. And so is the 
musie which reflects their frank enjoyment of the situation. 
The whole opera is a study and a revelation of nvances, 
only to be fully appreciated by the artist. 

Turning to the performers, Miss Edith Miller is to be 
cordially congratulated on her impersonation of the Witch. 
She sang really well. Mr. Charles Copland, as the un- 
natural father, did not act enough when we saw him—or 
rather, he acted at the wrong moments. In the first Act 
he was supposed to be intoxicated, but the directness 
with which he co-ordinated his actions tended to negative 
any such assumption. Miss Marie Elba gave a graceful 
rendering of the boy Hiinsel, and the girl Gretel’s part 
could hardly have been better played and sung than by 
Miss Jeanne Douste. This young lady, who belongs to a 
musical family, has, though extremely young, already a 
distinguished record as a pianist. Her name will be 
familiar to our readers as having figured in the programmes 
of concerts, and it is with infinite satisfaction that we 


* Copyright, 1894, by the Earl of Rosebery, 
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[January 9, 1895 
welcome her appearance on the lyric stage, where she 
shows all the artistic thoroughness, elegance, taste, anq 
charm that she erstwhile exhibited at the Princes’ Hall]. 


A NYMPH’S LAMENT 


( SISTER Nymphs, how shall we dance or sing 
Remembering 

What was and is not?) How sing any more 

Now Aphrodite’s rosy reign is o’er ? 

For on the forest-floor 
Our feet fall wearily the summer long, 

The whole year long : 

No sudden Goddess through the rushes glides, 
No eager God among the laurels hides ; 

Jove’s eagle mopes beside an empty throne, 
Persephone and Hades sit alone 

by Lethe’s hollow shore : 

Grass Ceres sowed, by alien hands is mown: 

The Gods have all gone up Olympus’ side, 

And only nymphs are left 
To wail about our woodland ways, bereft, 

The endless summer-tide. 
For silence holds her Cyprian bowers, and claims 
Her flowers, and quenches all her altar-flames, 

And strikes dumb in their throats 

Her doves’ complaining notes. 
And sorrow 
Sits crowned upon her seat: nor any morrow 
Hears the Loves laughing round her golden chair. 
Alas, thy golden seat, thine empty seat !) 
Nor any evening sees beneath her feet 
The daisy rosier flush, the maidenhair 
And scentless crocus borrow 
From rose and hyacinth their savour sweet. 
\Without thee is no sweetness in the morn, 
No gold upon the corn, 
No blossom on the thorn; 
And in wet brakes the Oreads hide forlorn 
Of every grace once theirs : no Faun will follow 
By herne or hollow, 
Their feet in the windy morn. 
Let us all cry together ‘ Cytherea !’ 
Lock hands and cry together: it may be 
That she will heed and hear, 
And come from the waste places of the sea, 
Leaving old Proteus all discomforted 
To cast down from his head 
The crown of nameless jewels, to lie hurled 
In ruins, with the ruined majesty 
Of an old world. 
The Nereids seek thee in the salt sea-reaches, 
Seek thee : and seek, and seek, and never fiad : 
Canst thou not hear their calling on the wind? 
We nymphs go seeking under pines and beeches : 
And far—and far behind 
We hear Pan’s piping blown 
After us—calling thee and making moan 
For withered myrtle-flowers, 
For ali thy Paphian bowers 
Empty and sad beneath a setting sun! 
For dear days done! 
The Natads splash in the blue forest-pools 
‘ Idalia, Idalia,’ they cry— 
‘On Ida’s hill 
With flutinys faint and shrill— 
On Ida’s hill the shepherds vainly try 
Their songs, and coldly stand their damsels by 
Whatever tunes they try ; 
tor beauty is not, and love may not be 
On land or sea 
While darkness keepeth thee.’ 

The Naiads weep beside their forest pools 
And from the oaks a hundred voices call— 
‘Come back to us, O thou desired of all! 
Elsewhere the air is sultry : here it cools, 
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And full it is of pine-scents : here is still 
The world: pain that has driven from Ida's hill 
‘Thine unreturning feet. 
Alas | the days so fleet that were, and sweet 
When kind thou wert, and dear 
And all the Loves dwelt here ! 
Alas, thy giftless hands, thy wandering feet ! 
Oh, here for Pithys’ sake the air is sweet, 
And here snow falls not, neither burns the sun, 
Nor any wind makes moan for dear days done. 
Come thén : the woods are emptied all of glee, 
And all the world is sad, desiring thee !’ 
NORA HOPPER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE OBSTINACY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE’ 


(To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 2nd January, 1895. 
Sirk,—Under the above title you had a short article last week 
on the present position of the Regulations for preventing colli- 
ns at sca, in which you made some reference to the views I 
hold on the subject. Perhaps you will permit me to offer a few 
words of explanation. I think you have fallen into an error in 
supposing that the Board of Trade has made any substantial 


alterations in the Regulations as they came from the hands of 


the Washington Conference. I agree with you, however, that 
a great body like the Conference was ill fitted to deal with such 
a question as the Rule of the Road at Sea. On the other hand, 
any one who has closely followed the history of the matter will 
probably agree with me in thinking that the result was better 
than could have been anticipated. When you join in condemn- 

y it I think you hardly realise that the important changes 
made were almost wholly due to the group of British seamen 
who represented the Admiralty, first in opposition to the Board 
of Trade, and then, having carried their points, as leaders of 
the Washington Conference. 

You think itis ‘hardly sensible’ of me ‘to enforce what | 
believe to be bad regulations, in the hope of putting them right 
after they have been practically shown to be mischievous.’ If 
it were as you put it, I should certainly think I was wanting in 
sense, But it is not as you put it. 

What makes collision is unseamanlike movement. The 
modern Rule of the Road—that is, the Rule since 1840—has, 
up to the present date, enforced or suggested or permitted 
these unseamanlike movements to an extent which make it 
impossible to teach seamen how to avoid collision. The 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty found the unseamanlike move- 
ment present in thirty-nine ‘cases out of forty-five. My own 
much more extended researches fully confirm this; but by 
dint of hammering, I had got first one bit and then another of 
the unseamanlike part of the Rules knocked away, until 
there was but one ylaring error in them. This error the 
Board of ‘Trade stuck most manfully to; and it was only 
preparation to meet the Washington Conference which gave 
seamen outside the Hoard ‘of Trade the power of beating it. 
The error, however, was fundamental, and action under its in- 
fluence was at the bottom of eighty or ninety per cent. of the 
collisions. The error may be stated thus. It was carefully 
stated to the marine world that though coloured lights and 
ertain signals were established as definite signals ordering one 
movement and forbidding another, in strict accordance with 
the Rule of the Road for 1840, the old rule was in fact wrong ; 

that these lights and signals did not and could not prescribe 
lefinite movements to the ship seeing or hearing them. ‘The 
present Lord Farrer and the late Mr. Thomas Gray, both of 
them gentlemen who had no experience whatever of the sea, 
were mainly instrumental in sustaining the fallacy embodied 
in the provisional clanse of the Rules; and the depth 
to which their activity penetrated might have been 
seen when my old and very able chief, Admiral Sir 
Leopold Heath, in the Z%mes, quoted Mr. Gray’s verses with 
complacency as embodying the law. So that, when Com- 
mander Mac Iver saw a red light a little on his starboard bow, 
itwas a signal to him ‘to port or s/ardboard’ his helm, Sir 
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Leopold did not perceive that it was at least a signal positively 
forbidding starboard helm ; nor does he seem to have remem- 
bered that several years after Mr, Gray had energetically assisted 
in the circulation of these verses ‘ by authority, he discovered 
his mistake, and added to them—but this time as a private in- 
dividual—the warning, ‘ but understand, that if you do starboard 
your helm, you are doing your best to get into collision’ lt 
seems a strange thing to say, but it is absolutely true, the great 
work of the Washington Conference was to get Mr. Gray’s 
later wisdom iade law in the place of his former unwisdom. 

My belief is that soon after this is made law seamen will be 
taught—as they cannot now be—what is safe and what is 
dangerous when collision is feared, and then on general know- 
ledge will follow simplicity of rule, which will allow of simplicity 
of signals. 

You may have noticed that no one now objects to making 
this great change law. What is attacked are only some auxiliary 
sound signals which can in no case touch the general law, or 
justify a seaman in making an unseamanlike movement. You 
observe that the incriminated signals ‘have !been practically 
shown to be mischievous’: but nothing of the kind has been 
shown. What is really being demanded of the Government is 
that the fundamental work of the Conference should not be 
thrown away because some large bodies, without saying why in 
any way that can be met, object to some of the smaller matters 
which cannot be shown to be dangerous though it may be they 
are to some extent inconvenient. 

We are, I think, all agreed about the screening of the 
coloured lights, and, as the Board of Trade introduced the 
‘backward step,’ it can retrace it without difficulty.—I am, etc., 
P. H. COLOMR. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
94 Piccadilly, W., 29th December, 1894. 

S1rR,—I am very glad to see your article on the new Rule of 
the Road Regulations. Like many other parties of the present 
day the Board of Trade evidently find a difficulty in leaving 
well alone, but must cater to the modern opinions of Demos or 
an irresponsible public that what is is wrong. The old rules 
have stood the test of many years, and when loyally carried out 
have as a rule sufticed amply for safe navigation. 

But it has been said that the simplest intellect that would 
have to use them should be the only one borne in mind by the 
framer of rules or improvements on them. The principal point 
of danger in the present arrangement of sidelights is that of 
not being able to distinguish the red from the green, either from 
colour blindness or thick and hazy weather bringing the vessels 
so close that unless a prompt, clear-headed man is in charge 
a wrong and fatal move of the helm is made. I have known 
both cases, utterly unaccountable for except from these reasons, 
rherefore all that seemed necessary was to make some change 
which, while not affecting the present order of lights, would 
vive a Clear and unmistakable definition of the respective lights 
whenever they could be seen—for with the large number of 
yood seamen who are colour-blind it would be a great hard- 
ship to them and loss to the country if their services should be 
dispensed with for that reason alone. 

1 therefore proposed about a year ago and do still, with all 
deference to the Board of Trade, after careful consideration, a 
plan to meet this point—viz., doubling the port sidelight verti- 
cally, the red being uppermost and a white below, about two 
feet apart, the former would then be always seen before the 
green light ; and when the green became visible—both red and 
white would be also. 

This entailed one extra light, a very small price to pay for a 
certain security against colour-blindness or other confusion of 
the lights. I was met by the objection that it was not so much 
the knowledge of the lights that was now required, but that of 
the position of the respective helms of the approaching ships. 
I theretore suggested that the upper port light—viz., the red 
should be connected with the helm, and move horizontally with 
the ship's head, i.c., when the helm was put to port the red hight 
moved to starboard and vice versd, which movement would 
also be simple and clear to practical sailors. 

But the suggestions did not meet with approval or at any 
rate acceptance, and secing the interest which you evidently 
take in the matter I venture to ask you to resuggest it in the 
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interests of all navies as a most simple way out of a 
difficulty. 

As apractical man I say at once that sound signals in a fog, 
except to give notice of position as at present, can only be mis- 
leading and dangerous in nine cases out of ten; and unless 
such a change as I propose be made in the sidelights, it would 
be suicidal to have both seen from one side. As I indicate it 
would not so much matter, because they could not then be 
mistaken, although I think it better to leave that point as it is.— 
I am, etc., C. C. RISING, R.N. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
(To the Editor of The Nationa! Odserver) 
30 Sussex Square, Brighton, 3rd January, 1895. 


S1R,—In 1890, at the request of the late Mr. James Beal then 
Chairman of the Markets Committee of the London County 
Council, I submitted reports to that body anent the Fish 
Supply of the metropolis. Had the Newfoundland fisher folk 
adopted these my proposed plans of technical education, they 
would not now have some two million dollars’ ($2,000,000) worth 
of stored fish rotting in and about their island, nor would the 
colony be now paralysed by a prolonged commercial crisis, 
caused solely by industrial ignorance of the scientific principles 
and practice of the fish trade. 

The following details briefly sum up the means to keep fresh 
healthy fish imperishable: (1) Immediately on cap ure bleed 
and gut before blood-clotting ; (2) Immediate pithing for large 
valuable fish like salmon (To pith is to remove the brain with 
a gutting knife and then to pass—say—a stiff clean wire up the 
spinal canal to break up the marrow.); (3) Rapid abundant 
cleaning inside and outside with fresh, cold, flowing 
(sea) water, so as to remove as far as_ possible 
parasites and their eggs, bacteria, blood, offal, dirt, etc. ; 
(4) Drain off the moisture and let the excess of animal heat 
and the stiffness (*¢gor mortis) pass off in dry cooling airy 
places ; (5) Absolute dry air refrigeration. 

Chemicals, water, moisture, including damp air, foz ice, and 
melting ice, each rots and ruins dead fish. Chemicals or anti- 
septics which‘ preserve’ fresh food injure digestion. Of course 
salting, drying, curing, smoking, preserving in oii, fats, vinegar, 
spices and other familiar methods of household cookery are 
not here included as chemicals.—I am, etc., 


L. LAWRENCE-HAMILTON, M.R.C.S. 


REVIEWS 
WEDGWOOD 


Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S.: His Personal History. By SAMUEL 
SMILES, LL.D. London: Murray. 


The author of Se//-He/p finds a congenial theme in the life 
of Wedgwood. It may be a question whether we have not had 
enough literature on the subject. But Dr. Smiles contends that 
he has had access to family documents unknown to previous 
biographers, and has also been allowed to take home and 
examine at leisure the letters bequeathed, with his collection 
of pottery, to the Liverpool Museum by the late Joseph Mayer, 
Otherwise it might have been supposed that Miss Meteyard, 
Mr. Church, and the late Llewellyn Jewitt had told all there is 
to tell. The family documents to which Dr. Smiles refers seem 
to be very complete, and contain accounts of Wedgwood’s 
chemical experiments and notes on ‘ building, canal navigation, 
fossils, gardening, farriery, turnpikes, thermometers, vases, 
travels, and all manner of subjects.’ The diaries and common- 
place books extend from 1759 to 1794, ‘giving way at the end 
to that last recipe of all: “ Dr. Darwin’s prescription for Mr. 
Wedgwood,” dated a few weeks before Mr. Wedgwood’s 
death.’ 

Josiah Wedgwood came of an ancient stock seated at 
Burslem in the pottery district of Staffordshire. His forefathers 
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had been potters for generations. The exact date of his birth 

is unknown, but he was baptised in the church of St. John 

Burslem, on the 12th July, 1730. Like his contemporary. 

Arkwright, he was the younges: of a family of thirteen. In 

addition there were many other potters of the name, and a 

distant cousin, a cheese-factor, Richard Wedgwood, had a fair 
daughter, his sole heiress, whom Josiah married when he had 
almost attained the age of thirty-four. Sarah proved an admir. 
able wife, entering into all her husband’s schemes and enter. 
prises. She learned shorthand to take notes of his thoughts 
and ideas, and not only helped him in the work of his life byt 
nursed him tenderly when an affection of the knee, originally 
caused by an attack of smallpox, necessitated amputation, 
His chief employment was concerned with the improvement of 
pottery, and he possessed one quality which must have been 
trying to his wife and those with whom he came into contact; 
he was never content. Anything he made must be as well 
made as possible. Even when this point had been reached he 
was constantly striving for something still better. The produc. 
tion of Wedgwood Ware brought him the honour of being 
appointed Queen’s potter. In recognition of Queen Charlotte's 
pitronage he invented the long-famous Queen’s Ware, which 
‘found its way at once to the tables of persons of rank and 
influence, and came rapidly into general estimation.’ At this 
time, in spite of physical infirmity, he must have been one of the 
busiest and most active people in England. He was engaged 
with the Duke of Bridgewater, Lord Gower, and Brindley, the 
enyineer, in the construction of canals. He was also concerned 
in the promotion of turnpike roads, which before his time did 
not exist among the potteries. He bought an estate and em. 
ployed all his leisure in improving it. ‘I scarcely know,’ he 
wrote to his friend Bentley, ‘whether I am alanded gentleman, 
an engineer, or a potter.’ In 1763 he hired an establishment 
in Newport Street for the exhibition and sale of Queen’s Ware 
and Etruscan Vases, and also kept a manufactory at Chelsea 
where he had a staff of modellers, enamellers, and artists. In 
1766 he made a table-service of 952 pie es for the Empress of 
Russia, for which he received £3000. Towards the end of the 
same year he purchased an estaie known as Ridgehouse, about 
two miles from his native town, on the Grand Trunk Canal, and 
summoned the great landscape gardener of the day to lay it out 
for him. There were to be factories, dwellings, a manor house, 
stables, and many other arrangements, all of which Capability 
Brown undertook. He had obtained his nickname for a habit. 
He used to survey a piece of ground and say, ‘ The capabi ities 
of this site are as follows. Wedgwood changed Ridgehouse 
into Etruria. He was liberal to good artists, and employed 
several who afterwards became famous, such as Fjaxman, 
Bacon, and Stothard. Flaxman was in his employ for thirteen 
years, and designed or inspired some of Wedgwood’s most 
successful work. Two things should be put especially to his 
credit. He first conceived the idea of a school to train artists 
in modelling and drawing ; and he recognised the delicacy and 
skill which many women showed in painting on china. 

The difficulties against which Wedgwood struggled are 
curiously contrasted with his uninterrupted public success. The 
early attack of small-pox already mentioned affe-ted his 
eyesight. His ley continued to trouble him until it was taken 
off, and then he wore out his wooden legs so fast that no artist 
in that line could keep pace with him. Duting the amputation he 
never shrank nor murmured, though there were no anvsthetics 
in those days. On the contrary, he took the deepest interest in 
the whole operation, and watched keenly the movements of the 
tourniquet, the knife, the saw, the forceps, the ligatures, and ail 
the other clumsy paraphernalia then in vogue. He had to give 
up the use of any Jartificial light, and was often obliged for 
months together to do everything by deputy. In all such 
emergencies his wife was most active and unselfish. In fact, 
we could wish Dr. Smiles had devoted a little more space to her. 
Wedgwood’s ill-health came gradually to a crisis, and he died 
early in 1795 of mortification. Dr. Smiles’s last chapter, on hs 
character, contains some interesting particulars as to his 
munificent charities. It is well known that the whole move- 
ment for the abolition of the slave trade was fostered and kept 
going by his liberality. Dr. Smiles is evidently much more 
alive to this side of his hero’s career than to his marvellous and 
original artistic perceptions and his unerring eye in all matters 
of taste and skill. 
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‘THE CZAR PACIFICATOR’ 


jlexander IIT. of Russia. By CHARLES Lowe, M.A. London: 
; Heinemann. 

Mr. Lowe’s account of the life and character of the Russian 
Alexander the Third has the merit of being as frankly unpre- 
tentious as it ought to be. The illness and death of that 
unhappy prince made an extraordinary sensation ; all the talk 
was of him ; therefore it was necessary to publish a book about 
him, and, above all, to bring it out at the topmost rate of 
speed ; for even Czar-Pacificators are soon forgotten. Mr: 
Lowe was in every way competent to meet this demand. He 
had a good acquaintance generally with continental affairs; he 
bad some particu'ar knowledge of his own, and knew where to 
lay his hands on more ; he is apt at this kind of work, and goes 
through it with the rapid pit-a-pat steadiness of the trained 
journalistic roadster. Of these qualifications he made the best; 
but the best could not be very good. Want of tim: and even 
want of matter prevented that. To make out the sufficient 
volume—sufficient in point of bulk, we mean—a good deal of 
scissor-work had to be imported. ‘There was no choice but to 
bring in cuttings from newspaper accounts of coronation cere- 
monies, funeral ceremonies and the like, which are out of 
proportion with the really substantial history of an Emperor of 
Allthe Russias. Here and there we have more condensed 
authoritative matter, but a large part of the book is drawn from 
the ‘foreign correspondence’ of various journals, and bears 
the mark of being written for the passing day. Put Mr. Lowe 
may answer that the book was compiled for the passing day, 
and that he nowhere affects to give it a higher character. And 
that is true. It is a frankly unpretentious piece of work, with 
its quotations from the daily journals, as well as from more 
settled and august authorities, duly acknowledged. And we 
should be sorry to suggest that this book of Mr. Lowe’s is lack 
ing either in value or interest. It is good of its kind, and 
perfectly well answers the demand it was meant to supply ; 
only we are bound to say of what kind it is. 

It should further be said that, till certain secret drawers 
and sacred pigeon-holes give up their contents, and the few 
who were ever allowed to live within prospecting distance of 
the Moujik Czar begin to speak, public writers can hardly 
have enough to go upon in making books about him. From 
the first, Alexander Alexandrovitch was a retiring figure ; and 
though of course he was forced into ‘the open’ frequently and 
fully—as when he commanded an army corps in the Russo- 
Turkish war—neither his sayings nor his doings give much grip 
tothe chronicler. His story (all that can be made out of it) is 
the story of a temperament rather than of aman. Some one 
described him as a ‘ psychological enigma,’ a saying which Mr. 
Lowe approves. ‘In spite of his simplicity in some things, 
his personality was a most perplexing one. Perhaps it would 
be near the truth to say that he was a kind of “ Frankenstein 
monster,” compounded of the fragments of the characters of 
some of his predecessors on the throne of the Romanofis’. 
Holding this view of him, Mr. Lowe—who betrays a strong 
feeling of dislike to one of the most wretched of men—is 
inclined to think that his predominant characteristics came to 
him from his gloomier and more unbalanced forefathers. 
Perhaps. It will startle nobody to say that there is hardly a 
considerable family in Europe with more of dark wild blood in 
it: and any one who chooses may see in the mental constitution 
of Alexander III. bequests from the Emperor Paul as we!l 
as from the gentle spiritof Alexander II. The physical 
aspect of the last-departed Romanoff, face and figure alike ; 
his tastes, his gait, his manners, certainly favoured the idea of 
reversion to his barbaric ancestry. His very ‘ simplicity in some 
things’ (which should have been written ‘simplicity in many 
things’) speaks to the same effect ; and the same conception of 
him is humorously corroborated by his love of loud music, and 
his preference amongst musical instruments for the trombone. 

For ourselves, however, we are inclined to explain a great 
deal that seems strange and wanting in his character by 
a strong and shy consciousness of his shortcomings: his 
shortcomings in a world of spryness. He was so incapable of 
shining that, emperor and autocrat as he was, no one was ever 
persuaded or ever pretended that he was a man of parts, and 
we fancy th> ¢ is evidence enough to show that he was 
Oppressed by a sense, not perhaps of downright mental 
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inferiority, but of intellectual slowness, dumbness, or what in 

the last century would have been called clownishness. He 

could not argue with anything in the shape of a reasoner, and 

had no answer for anything in the shape of a wit. He saw 
moujik when he looked in the glass, and felt that there 
was much within that corresponded with the reflection. Upon 
a barbarically proud and barbarically sensitive nature, these 
observations of self might well have an effect that would 
explain many of the best and worst characteristics of Alexander 
the Third. That he should choose silent and solitary ways of 
working, shun the presence of intellectual distinction, live 
simply, cling as he did to the lowlier affections of home, cherish 
ostentatiously the old habits and customs of his people, be 
strongly tempted to despise and shut out foreigners and foreign 
ideas—all is more easily understood on this hypothesis. Nor 
less are his defiant old-world bigotries, his inextinguishable 
jealousy and hate of his brilliant Battenberg cousin, and, not 
improbably, his contemptuous dislike of another cousin—the 
exceedingly facile, versatile, and ‘ up-to-date’ German Emperor. 
However, there is no room here to Jabour theories of this sort ; 
and we shall only add that we like this view of the dead Czar’s 
character not alone because it brings a good deal of it under a 
common explanation, but because it asks a little more sympathy 
for a most unhappy man. 


MAX MULLER’S RECENT ESSAYS 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max MUI LEP, 
K.M. London: Longmans. 


When issuing a new edition of his well-known C&z$s, long out 
of print and now difficult to secure second-hand, Professor Max 
Muller has produced, under the same title, a volume of recent 
essays and addresses, as a preliminary to the reprint of the 
edition of 1868, They express the matured views of the learned 
and accomplished philologist. 

Half a century ago Bunsen assured Max Miller, with beam- 
ing eyes, that the publication of the Rig-Veda was secure, 
When funds for the purpose had been promised by the 
Directors of the East India Company, Bunsen said to his 
young friend : ‘ Now you have got a work for life—a large block 
that will take years to plane and polish. But mind, let us have 
from time to time some chips from your workshop.’ Max 
Miller followed his revered friend’s advice, and- published 
almost every year a few articles on language, mythology, and 
religion—subjects intimately connected with each other. A 
selection of these numerous essays he published in his Chips. 
In them he traced the origin and first growth of human 
thought: like an Indian trapper, spying for every footprint, 
every layer, every broken blade that might tell and testify of 
the presence of man in his early wanderings and searchings 
after truth and light. He now confesses that much that he has 
written ran counter to current opinion, and met, therefore, with 
strong opposition ; but he has not failed to profit by the fair 
criticisms passed from time to time by competent writers. At 
the same time he holds some ‘heresies’ as strongly as ever. 
He is convinced that a study of the origin and historical grewth 
of our words forms the best preparation for a definition or our 
words, and that language and race are incommensurable. He 
is glad that lately Lord Salisbury remarked that evolution is a 
‘very comfortable term,’ for he considers it as much as ever a 
real misfortune that the theory of evolution should have been 
transferred from the productions of Nature to the works of 
man. He still looks upon the science of language as one of the 
natural sciences, and maintains that mythology must be recog- 
nised as an early and inevitable stage in the growth of language 
and thought. The other heresy, that religion can be traced 
back to the perception of the Infinite, under its various manifes- 
tations and conceptions, is still a subject of fierce controversy. 
Having lived to see many theories which were called un- 
scientific gradually changed into orthodox tenets, he is not 
now troubled with the epithet of ‘unrepentant sinner.’ The 
author has wisely resolved to reprint the essays as they were 
written, though frequently containing the same ideas looked at 
from different points of view. Mende'ssohn often spoiled some 
of his most beautiful songs by cutting out whole bars which he 
remembered having used before. This Max Miller has not 
risked. 
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The first in this preliminary volume is the Presidential 
Address at the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
1892. In it he points out that it constitutes one of the greatest 
achievements of Oriental scholarship to have proved, by 
irrefragable evidence, that the complete break between East 
and West did not exist from the beginning ; that in prehistoric 
times language formed really a bond of union between the 
ancestors of many of the Eastern and Western nations ; while 
more recent discoveries have proved that in historic times also 
language, which seemed to separate the great nations of anti- 
quity, never seemed to separate them so completely as to make 
all intellectual commerce and exchange between them impos- 
sible. These two discoveries are, in Max Miiller’s opinion, the 
highest glory of Oriental scholarship during the present century. 

We have now learnt that there is no such thing as ‘ words 
only,’ or as Hamlet vaguely repeated, ‘ words, words.’ Every 
new word represents a new thought. What people call ‘mere 
words’ are in truth the monuments of the fiercest intellectual 
battles, triumphal arches of the grandest victories won by the 
intellect of man. Not till there were names for right and 
wrong, for God and man, could there be anything worthy of the 
name of human society. Every new word, then, was anew 
discovery, a most momentous event in the development of our 
race. To this admirable address are appended the replies of 
Hofrath Biihler and Count Angelo de Gubernatis. 

Next comes his telling address about a School of Oriental 
Languages with the excellent reply of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. ‘What to do with our Old People’ is an admirable 
essay. However strange and horrible were the savage ways of 
disposing of old people by starvation, he draws a good lesson 
as to the retirement of the old in favour of the young in an 
overpopulated land. Of course no violent measures can be 
tried : but some of the most serious evils of modern society are 
due to the too long holding on of old people to work and the 
consequent delay in allowing the younger generation to enter 
the field of enterprise. As a rule man is meant to learn in his 
youth, to act in his manhood, to counsel in his advancing 
years, and to meditate in his extreme old age. In most 
professions a man who has worked for twenty-five years ought 
to be enabled to retire on a pension. Old generals, gouty 
admirals, deaf judges, and bedridden bishops, should never be 
seen in active work. Max Miiller makes here a most pertinent 
remark : ‘ Nowhere does this incubus of old age prove more 
disastrous than in politics. Had he Mr. Gladstone in his 
mind, as the octogenarian ruiner of the Empire ? 

One can read with intense pleasure the essays on the classi- 
fication of mankind by language or by blood, freedom, the true 
antiquity of mental literature, Goethe and Frederick III. He 
shows a fine westhetic power in his criticism of Andrea Del 
Sarto’s Carita, which forms the frontispiece to the volume ; and 
a tender sympathy in his realisation of the Indian child-life and 
the Indian child-widow. In discussing Buddhist charity he 
advocates the true courage of doing small things conscien- 
tiously. On this the late Dean of Westminster said: ‘I 
remember the time when the name of the Buddha was scarcely 
known, except to a few scholars, and not always well spoken of 
by ‘hose who knew it; and now—he is second to One only.’ 
The time is now past for asserting that a man could not be a 
true believer in his own religion unless he also believed that all 
other religions were false. His address on the proper use of 
Holy Scripture, delivered in 1892 before the Society of 
Historical Theology at Oxford is well remembered for its 
pregnant thought and stimulating power. This is an excellent 
beginning to a valuable series of volumes. 


FICTION 


1. Zales of the Punjaub, By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Illustrated. 
by LocKwoopD KIPLING. London: Macmillan. 
2. A Bad Lot. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. London: White. 
3. A Model Wife and Other Stories. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
London : G. Allen. 
4. Her Loving Slave. 
5. David Pannell. 
Hutchinson. 
1. This book leaves on the reader no doubt whatever of the 
ntimate knowledge of either authoress or illustrator. Never- 


By HUME NisBet. London: Digby. 
By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS. London: 
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theless one has a sense of disappointment when one opens 
these pages, for here we have not really Mrs. Steel. We have, 
instead, fairy tales—the tales which are told in native villages— 
transcribed into an English which is probably very faithful to 
the original, but may disappoint us if we want Mrs. Steel. 1 
we want fairy tales, they should please ; if we are folk-lorist; 
we should find in them an interest quite scientific. The 
Punjaub is a nursery of the Aryans. In these tales we fing 
familiar features, suggesting Avadian Nights, Grimm’s House 
hold Tales and Uncle Remus. Ail the world is kin, especially 
in the nursery. We have talking animals, of course. We 
have magicians changing shape; we have vampires, snake. 
women, and a half legendary hero Raja Rasalu. It is perhaps 
to be put down very much to Mrs. Steel’s credit that she has 
subordinated herself and her style to the faithful truth of these 
stories, laboriously picked up and pieced together. The illus- 
trations of course are excellently appropriate. But it is in 
Mr. R. C. Temple’s notes that an interest will be found even 
greater than in the stories. They form a curiously minute 
and exhaustive analysis of the methods of the story-telling art. 
The first division of the notes consists of explanations of names 
used in the stories and other comments on points of detail. 
The second division is an analysis of the tales ‘on the plan 
adopted by the folk-lore society of England ;’ and finally there 
is what may rather be called a catalogue, with comments, than 
an analysis of the incidents in Modern Indian folk-tales—a 
‘survey,’ the writer of the notes calls it. Taken as a whole, 
this analysis and survey area very valuable contribution to the 
folk-lorist’s work. The commentator makes the acute observa- 
tion that in all these and the like stories plot is more liable 
to variation than incident, the same incidents being tacked on 
ayain and again, to all sorts of different plots. 

2. Mrs. Lovett Cameron doubtless has her admirers and we 
are in no wise prepared to sneer at these faithful readers of the 
feminine sporting novel. Viewed in the lurid light of recent 
fiction the works of not a few of the elder school of lady writers 
In the moral downfall 
of our present-day feminine fiction it is with almost a sense of 


may now be bidden to come up higher. 


relief that one turns to slang and vulgarity, turf topics, and the 
reckless hilarity of subaltern and garrison hack, in preference 
to morbid nastiness and modern problems. Had one in fact to 
blush for one’s mother one would rather pay her that tribute as 
the authoress of a sporting novel than as the writer of the 
Heavenly Twins or the Yellow Aster. For the sake of those 
children who must one day inevitably blush, it is better that the 
book-market be flooded with turf novels than with dreary 
hysterics. More power, therefore, to Mrs. Lovett Cameron and 
those ladies who write, without style, it must be confessed, but 
with that knowledge of English which comes with practice— 
who have a sense of humour and a womanly reticencé—who do 
not teach us that which we know already—who merely tell a 
tale to the best of their ability and lower the curtain upon a 
stage where the happy hero and heroine are left embracing, 
This ‘Bad Lot’ is neither better nor worse than previous lots 
from the same pen. The motherless girls to whom the title 
applies are not quite new to fiction, with their loud flirtations, 
their home-made dresses, their good-natured, reckless father, 
their difficulties with the county society, and their faithful 
Nell, the heroine, is the violet of the family who, of 
It is not 


lovers. 
course, is discovered in her quiet corner by the hero. 
very new, neither has it any distinction of manner, treatment, 
or plot. But it is wholesome and easy reading and will doubt- 
less be welcomed by those who found pleasure in A Grass 
Country. ; 
3. Itis almost difficult, in speaking of Mrs. Comyns Carr's 
book of short stories, not to be led away into terms of extravagant 
and indiscriminating praise. In these days of forcible-feeble 
plots, ludicrously unreal characters, and slipshod, vulgar English, 
such work as is contained in this daintily printed and bound 
volume is welcome indeed. The majority of the stories 
are slight in substance—little more than sketches, in fact } 
but this cannot be said of the first or the last, which are 
admirable specimens of the con/e, told with reticence and judg- 
ment, and in a style that, without hustling the reader from one 
jerkily described incident to another, holds his interest throvgh- 
out. ‘A Model Wife’ is a sad little tale of a painter’s mésalliance. 
Twice Won’ is in a l'ghter vein, contains some bright dia'ogue, 
and ought to make a capital one-act play. Margaret Reynolds, 
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is a charmingly drawn character (many, no doubt, 


the actress, ‘ Rh 
will think they can recognise the original in the portrait), and 


the points in the story of her reconciliation with her old flame, 
sir Richard Fenn, are cleverly and convincingly brought out. 
He has been frightened away years before by some baseless 
scandal to which he lent a too-credulous ear, and he visits the 
woman whom he had, but for this, intended to make his wife, 
n order, at the solicitation of an old friend, to appeal to her not 
to marry this old friend’s son, a young fellow of good family, 
supposed to be infatuated with her beauty and wit. The appeal 
's unnecessary, for the boy is really in love with her adopted 
daughter ; and Sir Richard, convinced that he has been too 
ready to believe the worst, pleads and receives the forgiveness 
which, in strict justice, we can hardly allow him to have 
merited. Of the slighter stories, ‘A Contrast’ is the most 
striking. Elaboration would have spoiled it. As it stands it 
could not well be improved. ‘An Afternoon Call’ is not so 
satisfactory, and must be called a shade too trivial in subject, 
though triviality is certainly not a fault that can be imputed to 
any of the others. Mrs. Carr does not deal with the morbid 
themes of which the story-tellers of to-day are so fond, thinking, 
as they apparently do, that if a tale is unpleasant it must be 
powerful, nor does she mistake rant and bluster for strength 
and eloquence. Her stories are interesting, because the people 
who move through her pages are real men and real women, and 
because she has the gift of observation ; and they are told with 
distinction and in excellent literary English, 

4. This is a more successful effort than usual of a too prolific 
writer. Mr, Nisbet has on the present occasion founded his 
romance, as he mentions in his preface, on an unpublished 
drama, while the unpublished drama is, in several of its inci- 
dents (notably in that of a man’s race for his life with a colt) 
directly indebted to Macaulay’s History of England. ‘The 
novel, which has plenty of stirring incident, deals with Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion in the West country. Its plot is well conceived 
and worked out. Neither does it admit, at any part, of the 
accusation of dulness. Judge Jeffreys is introduced to the 
reader’s notice as a man _ having ‘the activity of the tiger, with 
the blazing eyes of the maniac, the cruel jaws of a bull-dog, and 
the roar of a hungry lion,’ and is made to act up to this graphic 
description very nicely indeed. For the rest, there is a lovely 
Puritan, an unscrupulous lawyer, a handsome gallant, a comic 
servant, the battle of Sedgmoor, London in 1684, a sufficiency 
of ‘sirrahs’ and ‘ beshrews,’ plenty of local colour, a good deal 
ofdash and spirit, and a happy termination. Mr. Nisbet has 
still, however, to acquire the art of the short sentence, and stil] 
comes to shipwreck pretty frequently on the quicksands of 
‘who,’ ‘which,’ and ‘that.’ We may also observe that the word 
‘divine, meaning a clergyman, is not, and never was, spelt 
‘devine’; and that, however old-English and historical one 
may wish to be, it is still a mistake to speak of one’s heroine’s 
cheeks as ‘bloomful.’ In his last book, however (that ‘last! 
book ‘which never is the last’), Mr. Nisbet has done better 
than usual. 

5. In David Pannell with staggering versatility, Mrs. Alfred 
Marks has turned aside from the tragic fields of history 
to prosecute a ‘Study of Conscience’—of Nonconformist 
conscience. Mr. David Pannell, described as an artist, 
was so unfortunate as to own a flagrant specimen of that 
Capricious organ, which, after causing him considerable dis- 
comfort, ultimately deprived him of Miss Amory’s affections. 
By the way, we remember to have met a Miss Amory elsewhere 
inthe realms of fiction ; but it is quite possible that Mrs. Marks 
has never permitted herself the privilege of perusing the works of 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis. Pannell himself, as a very complete 
txample of the hopeless prig, is not unskilfully depicted ; and 
yet, from the first page to the last, the reader finds himself 
Inevitably regarding that anemic painter froma diametrically 
°pposite point of view to that occupied by the narrator. The 
author thinks Mr. Pannell an intensely pathetic person ; to the 
average man his idiosyncrasies appear merely ludicrous. The 
following quotation sounds like satire, but we believe we should 
¢ doing the author a grave injustice in attributing to her any 
‘atirical design : ‘He did not care to go so deeply into the 
characters and individualities of the people whose outward 
shapes he drew ; there was something indecent about it, not 
‘ar removed from painting the nude, which had always repelled 
him.’ After that, we know what to expect. 
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LE PETIT CHOSE 


Alphonse Daudet. A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. London: Arnold. 


Mr. Sherard compares M. Alphonse Daudet for his prosperity 
and his painful sufferings to Polycrates of Samos; and the 
comparison might have reminded him of the wisdom of not 
pronouncing judgment on a life before the end of it. He is 
aware of the objection and meets it by anticipation. One hikes, 
he says, to hear the great men of the day discussed and 
described in conversation and why should one object to read of 
them? People do not object to read of them, there is no 
denying this; but that fact does not altogether do 
away with the ‘objection to ‘writing of them. For one thing, 
save in the uncomfortable infliction of after-dinner 
eulogy, we do not discuss and describe a man’s life and 
character publicly in his presence. To the objection in M. 
Daudet’s case, Mr. Sherard has no doubt at command a perti- 
nent reply. M. Daudet has not been reticent himself, and has 
not required reticence of his friends and relations. There is 
scarcely anything in Mr. Sherard’s book which had not already 
been made public property. Le Petit Chose has written a good 
deal about himself not only in fiction confessedly autobiogra- 
phical, but also in autobiography—which, however, is confessedly 
not wholly free from fiction. For, of course, M. Daudet is 
méridional, and the méridional speaks the truth ‘ wi’ deeficulty 
as the author of Zarfarin is fond of confessing, making no 
exception in his own case. The Daudet documents are already 
ample. There is Le Petit Chose,and Trente Ans de Paris, and 
Souvenirs @un Homme de Lettres. And besides these, there 
is M. Ernest Daudet’s book with the delightfully Tartarinesque 
title on Frére et Moi with a full account of the beginnings of 
his brother the novelist. Finally M. Daudet has acquiesced in 
the publication by his intimate friend, M. de Goncourt, of a 
great deal of private revelation under which a man with more 
reticence and self-respect would writhe. The worst of it is, 
that this line of defence saves Mr. Sherard’s book from the 
charge of indiscretion, only at the cost of its character for 
novelty and usefulness. Why tell the story all over again, 
when it has already been told by writers whose genius and skill 
Mr. Sherard is never weary of extolling? To this again there 
is one ready answer ; the story has been written only in French. 
But if this be the plea, then Mr. Sherard is admittedly 
addressing a somewhat unworthy audience, an audience 
anxious to hear discussed and described an author, whose 
works it is not in a position to read. One trait of M. Daudet 
not to be found in the French originals this book does disclose, 
and that is his great tenderness and consideration towards the 
young English journalist who wrote it. And lest it should be 
thought that in saying this we are hinting that Mr. Sherard is 
making capital of M. Daudet’s kindness, let it be added thatia 
a kind of book in which it is not easy to steer the narrow course 
between fulsomeness and disloyalty, Mr. Sherard’s tone does 
credit both to M. Daudet and to himself. 

For if the plan must be condemned the performance may 
fairly be commended. Without any question it is an interesting 
book, and will be found interesting, we think, even by the many 
readers to whom the story must be familiar. The book is 
described as a ‘ biographical and critical study.’ Mr. Sherard 
shows in these pages better as biographer than as critic. 
One reason for that is not far to seek, and illustrates a danger 
of a book of this kind. When a young journalist is admitted 
to the intimacy of an eminent author it is difficult for him to 
withstand the eminent author’s own estimate of his work. Now 
if there is one thing an author is less willing to admit than 
another it is that his later work is inferior to his earlier. So 
Mr. Sherard describes M. Daudet’s career as one of improve- 
ment, bestowing his highest praise on Sappho, whereas the 
record is one of almost steady deterioration. In his heart of 
hearts M. Daudet has perhaps a suspicion of the truth, for 
he will occasionally protest, so Mr. Sherard relates, that his 
real genius is that of the troubadour, the #mprovisatore ; and 
that the influences of his wife with her Norman sense of order, 
and of Flaubert’s talk with his preoccupation avout style, and 
of M. Zola with his talk about science, and of the Goncourts 
and their «criture artiste, have been alien to his native tempera- 
ment, In congratulating Mr. Sherard on the success of his 
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biography it cannot as a matter of strict criticism be ignored 
that he had a good subject, and in the buoks referred to 
plenty of material already worked up to perfection by such 
skilled literary craftsmen as M. Daudet himself and M. de 
Goncourt. The life of aman of letters who, comirg to the 
capital with less than the proverbial penny in his pocket, and 
while literally starving in a garret, captured with almost his 
first article the most influential of editors, the mighty Ville- 
messant of the Figaro, and with one of his first poems captured 
an empress is romance ready made. Indeed the story of the 
Due de Morny’s patronage of the Daudets reads more like a 
fairy-tale than a page from the serious book of real life. But 
many a good story is spoiled in the telling ; and it is not every- 
body by any means who out of ample materials can compile a 
readable book. Mr. Sherard’s book is more than readable: it 
is decidedly interesting. More than this will be hardly claimed 
for it. There is no pretension to li‘erary distinction. It is a 
book not addressed to posterity, but compiled frankly for the 
occasion. And the occasion has without doubt turned out 
especially opportune. M. Daudet, everybody has been glad to 
hear, is now enjoying rather better health; and there is a 
prospect of his paying a visit to this country. For the large 
number of persons who will find it convenient to’ know some- 
thing about him when he comes, though they are unacquainted 
with his books, no better letter of introduction could be found 
than this book of Mr. Sherard, who is intimately acquainted 
both with the man and his writings. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA 
Nthilism as It Is. By SERGIUS STEPNIAK. London: Unwin. 


The title of this volume is misleading, and the sole author 
named on the cover is not responsible for all its contents, nor even 
for the most interesting part of them. Dr. R. Spence Watson, who, 
it appears on the authority of Stepniak, is a ‘statesman,’ and 
‘one of the most influential and gifted Englishmen of our 
time,’ contributes a vacuous preface; Felix Volkhovsky writes 
on the ‘Claims of the Russian Liberals’ in a manner which 
makes us wish the space allotted him had been larger, while the 
potpourri is completed by the reproduction of two anonymous 
documents. There still remains for mention yet another co- 
author, E. L. Voynich, who has translated into rather exotic 
English the two pamphlets which constitute Stepniak’s contri- 
bution to a very slender volume. As we have said, the broth 
concocted by these various cooks is not what it purports to be. 
We gather from internal evidence that Stepniak objects to 
the term ‘ Nihilist,’ but he will admit that in this country the 
appellation has a fairly definite working meaning on which it 
should be superfluous to insist. ‘There is little or nothing in 
these pages of an instructive and still less of an authoritative 
character concerning the Nihilist movement. The reader 
athirst for revelations about a famous secret society, the curious 
eager for light as to the doings and projects of the men who 
took the life of Alexander II. and attempted that of his suc- 
cessor, will declare that Stepniak has given them a stone when 
they might expect bread. He is sparing in the extreme of 
facts of any kind, contenting himself with expounding a pro- 
gramme, a Circumstance that does not prevent his asserting 
that the programme-monger is a bane to the ‘cause.’ 

His programme, moreover, is simply a pleading Aro domo sua. 
On his own showing, the Revolutionary party in Russia is so 
split up by internal dissensions, is such ‘a kaleidoscope of 
parties’ as his translator puts it, that no single individual can 
claim to be its spokesman— and least of all Stepniak, we fancy 
a number of Nihilists would add. His first pamphlet, in conse- 
quence, ‘What is Wanted, would be more correctly entitled, 
‘What Stepniak wants.’ Matters having been thus adjusted, 
the pamphlet will repay perusal chiefly for the reason that it 
clearly describes the main bone of contention which hinders 
the advocates of reform from being at one among themselves. 
The demands of a section of the Russian opposition stop short 
at a measure of constitutional government : another section in 
which Stepniak finds a p'ace, avow modestly their ultimate aim 
to be the millennium to be brought about by the Social Revolu- 
tion, or rather, to be precise in the case of our author, by a 
particular brand of the article, dubbed by him ‘evolutionary 
socialism,’ he being of opinion, with ourselyes, that ‘imperial 
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and Jacobinical ‘socialism leads . . . to the transformation of th, 
country into a huge workhouse.’ Comprehensibly enough 
Communism as a remedy for their ills appears to many Russian 
reformers to resemble the brickbat with which an over zealoy, 
servant laid low the fly on his master’s forehead, to the irtepa. 
rable damage of the sleeper’s cranium. Briefly Stepniak 
proposal is, that he and his party should consent toa postpone. 
ment of the millennium. It shall suffice for the moment to Jay nw 
‘the autocracy’ by the heels. This is to be done ‘not only’ fession W 
by ‘popular insurrection,’ but by ‘ military plots, nocturna fy Frances 
attacks upon the palace, bombs and dynamite,’ excuses dy peu! We ears ou 
After this outburst of ferocity the evolutionary socialists are recently 1 
advised to be meek as lambs for a while, to abstain from aq. fg honest P 
ministering to the Liberal geese the sauce @ /a diable with which ordinary | 
the autocratic gander was cooked. As they are bent on the fg 0 54Y 4™ 
folly the weak-kneed are to be allowed their Constitution; jn of Lords. 
the fulness of time the turn of the evolutionary socialist wil] With ¢ 
come to rule the land—or to be relegated to a lunatic asylum, fy 9 the Po 
But all this ‘Nihilism according to Stepniak’ is ‘a mere fy Dad wrtt 
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cloud of words cast upon the wind’—to quote again from mitted “ 
M. Voynich’s translation. We will leave Stepniak with the Cabinet, 
remark that after preaching violence he might have refrained the Hee 
from chattering about ‘the moral impossibility of inciting recalcitra 
others to actions in which we ourselves can take no part.’ This with, the 
is stuff and nonsense and into the bargain a mere aping of Jean oxqrel 
Grave who wrote similar sorry rubbish in a notorious article in each fres! 
the Révolte. body a 
A few words in conclusion on what, to our thinking, is the — 
Most interesting portion of this book. The two chapters ‘The ine some 
Liberal Programme’ and the ‘Claims of Russian Liberals’ rose 
deserve general attention. Felix Volkhovsky produces evidence ; : 
of a wide-spread feeling among various classes in Russia that = oe 
much is rotten in the State and that the only remedy is ak 
political and administrative reform. The documents he cites ie i 
are petitions from several zemstvos, or local councils, to the . 
central authority setting forth the grievances of the community § *° ae ‘ 
and indicating how they may be alleviated. The language of - = - 
the petitions is most temperate, and the reforms they advocate i : 
are in every case reasonable. It is easy to understand that the forgotten 
men engaged in this movement are disinclined to make common se Sa 
cause with the Nihilists even when masquerading as ‘ evolu: orale 
tionary socialists.’ With these moderate reformers it is possible i. Mr. E 
to sympathise. More explicit information as to their number i 5 4] 
and influence than is here given would be welcome, but the a 
inherent justice of their cause should make it safe to prophesy that a8 
that more will be heard of them in the near future. If the article ‘a 
enlightened views of Nicholas II. are not a myth they may onal 
find expression in the realisation of a portion of the programme ace 
of the Russian Liberals. eaalidlien 
his concl 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES are ‘dum 
do displa 


There is room for doubt whether Mr. Keir Hardie, of whom ff yen 60 
the guid Scots of Glasgow who know him make no account at § an insign 


all, deserves his place of honour in the Nineteenth Century. matter 
But that place is his, and his injudicious candour has its value— believe 
to his enemies. His mission is to enlarge the cat, that is to say, they cou 


to let it out of the bag, for he tells us in so many words that the 9 pot com 
Independent Labour Party seeks as an end that division of sound in 


parties into Socialists (by which he appears to denote Collec if those | 
tivists) and anti-Socialists, which wise men anticipate with interestir 
anxiety even when they admit regretfully that it is apparently reminisce 
inevitable. For the rest Mr. Hardie juggles with figures and when the 
proves upon the accredited principles of political meteorology, manent | 
that the I.L.P. is really strong, though it wins no seats to speak a‘ chara 
of, and that Labour—Mr. Knowles will clearly have none of victor of 
democratic orthography—can afford to support its own represen- as he live 
tatives in the Commons quite well. Professor Graham, in the hard lips 
following paper, makes too much of the capture of the Trades article is 
Union Congress by the Collectivists, saying the ‘ leaders of labour respect, { 
have committed themselves to a Socialism of the most imprac- writes se 
ticable kind, but forgetting that the Keir Hardies, and Tom Of the 
Manns and Ben Tilletts are not Jeaders at all. Thus during the we are g 


Railway Strike in Scotland Mr. Keir Hardie could barely obtain the favor 





a hearing, while Mr. Mann failed to secure the post of Secretary is an ill 
to the Amalgamated Engineers. Contra, the Boilermakers, the seriously 
strongest and most solvent union in the kingdom, headed by Jf avoiding 
Mr. Knight of Newcastle, who is a real leader, have divorced though ii 
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themselves from the Trade Union Congress absolutely. ‘The 
Queen and Lord Beaconsfield,’ by the Hon. R. B. Brett, is 
a thoroughly charming, instructive and well-written article. 
Of the remaining articles, Dr. Jessopp’s ‘St. Martin’ of Tours 
is pleasant in the reading, and * Ouida’s : protest against the 
destruction of birds in Italy is sympathetic, if somewhat over- 
strung. Canon Teignmouth Shore’s views on ‘ Auricular Con- 
fe:sion’ will not bear condensing. The final article, entitled 
‘Francesco Crispi: an Appreciation,’ by Cav. W. L. Alden, 
pears out, perhaps unconsciously, the opinion expressed 
recently in these columns, that Crispi is not a straightforward or 
honest person. On the whole the number is of more than 
ordinary merit, and has the rare virtue of containing no effort 
to say anything new about the very tedious topic of the House 
of Lords. 

With that same subject Mr. Courtney doses us ad nauseam 
in the Fortnightly: not that he writes upon it ; would that he 
had written and that Mr. Swift Macneill had not been per- 
mitted to deface the Review. For really to suggest that the 

Cabinet, representing the Crown and a temporary majority in 

the House of Commons, could cause the issue of writs to 

recalcitrant peers to be suspended is childishly inept. To start 
with, the scheme, if it could be carried out, would be ineffectual 
from the Radical point of view, for writs are necessary only for 
each fresh Parliament, not for each fresh Session, and every- 
body knows that the veto of the Lords, although it may be 
exercised in consecutive Sessions of the same Parliament upon 
the same measure, 'is never likely to be exercised when the same 
measure is sent up by two successive Parliaments. Neverthe- 
less O'Connell was right when he said, ‘Tell me not that the 

English Constitution has not resources for Great National 

Occasions. Of course it has, and, assuming the Great 

National Occasion for compelling the Lords to vote against 

their consciences or to abstain from voting, a General Election 

is the ‘resource’ for meeting the said Great National Occasion. 

In the succeeding article Mr. C. B. Roylance-xXent disposes 

succinctly of some of the commonplace libels on the Upper 

House which delight the Radical Press. Has any man 

forgotten Sumph’s story in Pendennis beginning, ‘I remember 

poor Byron, Hobhouse, Trelawney, and myself dining with 

Cardinal Mezzocaldoat Rome?’ Of like character is the article 
by Mr. Haweis on Rubinstein into which Robert Browning is 
dragged bythe heels repeatedly but not without art. We learnalso 
that Wagner, on one occasion, kissed Mr. Haweis for writing an 
article in the Contemporary: but behind the haze of imper- 
tinent reminiscences which dims the article there is a good 
deal of interesting matter in spite of a good deal too much of tall 
writing. Mr. Drage contributes an instructive article on the 
statistics of alien immigration. We do not agree with him ia 
his conclusions, The admission that some thousands of aliens 
are ‘dumped down’ upon our shores each year and that they 
do displace our workers suffices for us, and we cannot regard 
even 6000 immigrant aliens detected in a single year as 
an insignificant invasion. We cannot share his views in the 
matter of the treatment of Anarchists and we do not 
believe the said Anarchists long for martyrdom, which 
they could have for the asking—or without it—if they did 
not come to bless us by their visits. But Mr. Drage is 
sound in the matter of figures, and the last man to complain 
if those figures are used against him. Far and away the most 
interesting paperis Sir Evelyn Wood's penultimate chapter of 
reminiscences of the Crimea, and we hope, most heartily, that 
when the series is complete, it will be republished in a per- 
manent form. Mr. Sidney Whitman’s Moltke, is what is called 
a‘ character-sketch,’ and, added to general knowledge of the 
Victor of 1871, it helps us to form a true conception of the man 
ashe lived. But what does the author mean by ‘the cruelly 
hard lips closed like a chasm to all eternity?’ Lady Jeune’s 
article is commonplace, save in the matter of style : in that 
Tespect, fortunately, it is unique. Captain S. Eardley Wilmot 
Writes sensibly and well on ‘the Collapse of China at Sea’ 

Of the outside of Zhe Minster we have spoken already, and 
we are glad to be able to say now that the inside confirms fully 
the favourable impression produced by thecover. Zhe Minster 
Is an illustrated magazine for Churchmen which will deal 
Seriously with serious subjects, and lightly with light subjects, 
avoiding the fatal mistake of trying to combine elements which, 
though in no sense antagonistic, are yet quite distinct and apart 
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from each other. An editorial note calls attention to the fact 
that Churchmen and Nonconformists alike regard the minster 
as their common meeting-ground; but the motto ‘Pro 
Deo et Ecclesia’ encircling a pastoral staff on the cover is 
evidence sufficient that there will be no sacrifice of principles 
for the sake of peace or unity. Names are not everything, 
notwithstanding the tendency in modern tables of contents to 
print the names of the authors large and the subjects of the 
articles small ; but the brilliant writers wno have been collected 
together for this first number have contributed, in this instance, 
something more than their names. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury opens the number with a sequence of suggestive thoughts, 
and is followed by Sir Edwin Arnold than whom few persons are 
better qualified to write on the ‘ Triumph of Japan,’ a country 
which he thinks may yet become Christian ia all but name, 
and possibly even in that also. An article by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s on the London School Board Election is sandwiched 
between a description of Bishopthorpe and the three last occu- 
pants of the archi-episcopal See of York and an account of 
entertainments and entertainers by Mr. Corney Grain, which 
shows much of the smartness which has made his musical 
sketches popular all England over. The disappointments in an 
excellent sixpennyworth are Mr. James Payn’s story, which is 
unworthy of his reputation, and the foolish twaddling of the 
‘new Aunt,’ to whom we would recommend a careful study of 
the interesting article on ‘The Pap-boat,’ which appeared 
recently in our columns. Mr. George Saintsbury’s literary 
jottings are, we hope, to be a permanent feature. 

The National Review gcows from strength to strength. In 
the current number too much space is devoted to the House 
of Lords question ; for in effect we do not believe it to be a 
serious question which has been raised seriously. With Mr. 
Chamberlain’s article on Old Age Pensions and Friendly 
Societies we hope to deal on a later occasion at due length. Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole’s article on Sir Charles Newton is like every- 
thing which comes from Mr. Poole’s pen, excellent and polished 
ad unguem, Myr. Alfred Austin’s ‘ Christmas Carol’ is calcu- 
lated to win for him a crown, but of holly not of laurel. 

It is in the nature of things that the National Observer should 
take a strong interest in the career of the New Review under 
the control of Mr. Henley. Two poems from the pen of the 
late Mr. Stevenson will receive attention first. Of these the 
second, entitled ‘Mater 7riumphans, is of the noblest and 
sweetest. 

The ten fingers and toes and the shell-like nail on each, 

The eyes blind as germs and the tongue attempting speech ; 
Impotent hands in my bosom, and yet they shall wield the sword | 
Drugged with slumber and milk you wait the day of the Lord. 


Nothing more true has been written for many a long day. To 
obtain a French article from M. Emile Ollivier, who was Prime 
Minister in 1870, was an achievement: and of the printing 
thereof, lest we also should fall into like misfortune in our present 
number, we say nothing. Sir Charles Dilke, on the Navy, is of 
course worth reading : Mr. F. Greenwood throws the cold water of 
common sense on the alleged entente cordia/e between Russia 
and England, and Mr. G. W. Steevens says as much as any man 
can say for lbseu’s last, and says it well. 

There is presumably more than one opinion as to the artistic 
merits of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings, but only one, so far as 
we know, as to their precious ugliness. To ugliness the ‘Looker- 
on’ in Blackwood would add nastiness, and to nastiness impu- 
dence. This writer devotes several pages of his review of the 
past year to an interesting and plain-spoken critique of the 
‘new’ art and literature, more particularly as exemplified in the 
Yellow Book. Other interesting articles in this number are 
further ‘Reminiscences of James Anthony Froude’ and an 
account by Mr. Walter B. Harris of his escape from Mulai 
Bushta. Mr. A. W. Pinero is the subject of a character-sketch 
in the Humanttarian. Mrs. Aubrey Richardson is of opinion 
that ‘Leslie Brudenell and Paula Tanqueray are worthy to 
rank for all time as types of nineteenth-century womanhood.’ 
Any one who reads further than this amazing statement will be 
relieved to fiod that Mr. Pinero’s views ‘will surprise and dis* 
appoint those who have been led to regard’ him ‘as a prophet 
of the “Woman Movement”’: though Mrs. Richardson takes 
comfort in the thought that Mr. Pinero is not a prophet after all, 
and that ‘he lays no claim to the rank of teacher.’ It is only fair to 
say that the same magazine provides an antidote in the strong 
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common sense of Sir William Vavasour who deals with the 
woman question in hls article on ‘ Natural Humanity.’ Mr. St 
John Mivart continues his acute criticism of Professor Weis- 
mann’s theories of heredity. Zowgman’s is remarkable chiefly 
for the lines addressed by R. L. Stevenson to a friend whose 
identity is thinly disguised under the initials ‘S. C.’ This poem 
does not belong to Mr. Stevenson’s latest work, but it will be 
read just now with more than ordinary interest. It is dated 
from the Isle of Apemama and breathes throughout a pathetic 
spirit of homesickness. Mr. Anthony Hope concludes his story 
of ‘The Lady and the Pool,’ and the late Professor Froude’s 
lectures on ‘English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century’ are 
carried down to the great expedition to the West Indies. Mr. 
H. S. Merriman begins a new novel in the January Cornhill. 
We have also received the Century, St. Nicholas, Temple Bar, 
The Monthly Packet, The Artist, The Forum, Knowledge, 
Belgravia, London Society, The Sunday at Home, The Girl's 
Own Paper, The Boy's Own Paper, The Leisure Hour, The 
Parents Review, The? Magazine of Art, Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, Little Folks, The Quiver, Cottage Gardening, Work, 
Chums, Cassells Saturday Journal, Paris Mode, etc. 


OLD AND NEW 


New editions of the late Sir James Stephen’s monumental 
work A Digest of the Criminal Law are rendered necessary 
from time to time by the evolution of crime. But beyond this 
there is no necessity for new editions, since the learned author 
of the first edition never erred and never omitted anything 
which ought to have been included. The present and fifth 
edition comes from Messrs. Macmillan with the authority of 
Sir Herbert Stephen, whose official duties bring him into con- 
stant contact with the administration of the criminal law, and of 
Mr. H. Lushington Stephen, whose recent edition of Oke proves 
him to be a worthy son of his father. Since the fourth edition 
in 1887 sundry new statutes, made more or less necessary by 
new developments of human depravity, have caused new crimes 
to be punishable, and the student or the practitioner will find 
all these crimes in their proper places in the 432 pages of 
which the Digest consists. The editors have added a table of 
indictable offences which is professedly incomplete. This is 
to our mind to be regretted, nor are the offences omitted (e.g, 
unlawful possession of explosives) of an unimportant character. 
Fortunately the index, the most important feature of a legal 
work, is as near to perfection as possible, and the book will 
retain its proud position of absolute authority. 

The Life of Christ as represented in Art (London : Black) is a 
pictorial appendix to Archdeacon Farrar’s Life of Christ. In it we 
have the various incidents in that ‘life’ set forth in the circle of 
painters, mediaval and modern, supplemented by representa- 
tions of symbols from the catacombs and elsewhere. These 
illustrations are very numerous—about one hundred and 
seventy figuring in the text, and a score or so occupying whole 
pages. Many and various are the artists drawn upon—Cimabue, 
Botticelli, Perugino, Raphael, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, the 
Mantegnas, Fra Angelico, Della Robbia, Correggio, Velasquez, 
Holbein, Durer, and, of our own time, Rossetti, Burne Jones, 
Holman Hunt, and Millais. The reproductions differ in merit, 
but in the main they are successful and acceptable. In the 
arrangement of the text, Dr. Farrar supplies a chronological 
account of the life of Christ, showing how each stage of that 
career has been pictorially dealt with, in the first place by the 
carly Christians in their symbols, mosaics, and ¢o forth, and 
in later days by professional wielders of the brush. Thus he 
gives separate chapters to ‘Christ and the Virgin Mother, 
‘ The Birth at Bethlehem,’ ‘Incidents of the Infancy,’ ‘ Scenes 
of the Ministry, and so on. This is a defensible method, with 
an interest of its own. By this means we are enabled to com- 
pare different painters’ treatment of the same subject : and that 
is at once curious and instructive. The pictures thus produced 
suffer of course from being presented in miniature and in black 
and white, but the masterpieces come successfully out of even 
that ordeal. The letterpress exhibits Dr. Farrar at his best. 
It is an excellent piece of book-making. The Archdeacon lays 
claim to no special faculty for art criticism, but he is able to 
speak of many of the pictures at first hand, and he has made 
judicious use of the authorities he has consulted. These latter 
do not include Lady Eastlake’s edition of Mrs. Jameson’s 
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History of our Lord in Art, with which, however, Dr. Farrays 
effort does not come into direct competition. 

One of the handsomest of the books of reference for 1895 jg 
Debrett’s Peerage (London: Dean). This valuable work, whic), 
is too well known to need commendation, has now reached jt; 
one-hundred-and-eighty-second year of publication. A ney 
feature in the present issue is the addition of names of Indian 
and foreign gentlemen who have been created knights ang 
companions of various orders. The Windsor Peerage (London: 
Whittaker) is a smaller work, the entries being confined as 
nearly as possible to living members of titled families. }; 
is admirably arranged and printed. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIoN 
Caught by a Cook. Edith Cutbell. Cox. 
Golden Vials. M.E.L. Marshall Brothers. _ 
My Lost Manuscript. Maggie Symington. Wells Gardner, 
The Secret of Wardale Court. Andrée Hope. Wilsons Milne, 


VERSE 


Cynewulf’s ‘ Elene? Translated by Jane Menzies. Blackwood, 
In Leisure Time. William S. Mayor. Elliott Stock. 


History 
Henry of Navarre and the Religious Wars. Edward Blair, 
Lippincott. 
History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. Ferdinand 
Gregorovius. Translated by Annie Hamilton. Bell, 
Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Commonwealth, 


Vol. 111. Longmans. 


BroGRAPHY 
The Life of John Milton. David Masson. Macmillan. 


MISCELLANEA 


Livy. Book VI. Edited by E.S. Weymouth, M.A. Bell. 

Law in a Free State. Wordsworth Donnisthorpe. Macmillan. 

On the Natural Immunity Against Cholera. C,. Gumpel. 
Williams and Norgate. 

Pessimism, Science, and God. John Page Hopps. Williams 
and Norgate. 

The Book-Plate Annual. Black. 

The Gospel of Buddha. Paul Carus. Sonnenschein. 

The Oxford English Dictionary, Edited by Dr. Murray. 
Vol. III. Deceit—Deject. Frowde. 

The Planet Earth. Richard Gregory. Macmillan. 

The Romance of Paradise. Edmund Gunn. Low. 

Workers on Their Industries, FEdued by Frank Galton. Son- 
nenschein. 


ForEIGN 


At Honv, Louis Legendre. Paris : Chailley. 

Die Heimath der Indogermanen,  F¥. Seiler. Hamburg: Ver- 
lagsanstalt. 

Gespraeche aus 10 Jahren. R. Franz. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 

Glueck. C.Hilty. Leipzig : Hinrichs. 

Grundzucge a. physik. Geographic von Guatmala, C, Sapper. 
Gotha: Perthes. 

Im Rock des Konigs. ®.E. Selter, Berlin: Liebel. 

Stuerme und Sterne. R. Huebner. Leipzig : Le ibing. 

Vasantasena und a. Hetaeren in Ind. \.Boltz. Darmstadt: Bil 





NOTICE 
Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and tt 
is particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 


Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of accebtance of an article; the only evidence of accept 
ance which will be recognised ts publication. 


The Edttor cannot undertake to return rejected communica 
ions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and adaress of the contributor. Lf this ts not done return b- 


comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 


Business communications must be addresscd to ‘ The Manager 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossea ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world, 


£1 10s. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates, Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 
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